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PLACES. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Give me a place to laugh in, 
When the darkling night hath come, 
And the festal hall is bright with lamps, 
And echoes the music’s hum ; 
Where twinkling feet are dancing, 
And whirling round and round, ° 
And Mirth has a short, but an innocent reign, 
At last on Earth’s bosom found. 





Give me a place to think in, 
When the silent twilight glides 
With a steady step o’er the shadowy vales, 
And up the mountain’s sides; 
Where I may look within my mind, 
And analyze its thoughts ; 
And chide myself for the idleness 
Which, fog-like, o’er them floats. 


Give me a place to love in, 
Where the boughs of blossomy trees 
Shut out the blaze of the summer sun, 
But let iv the cool sweet breeze: 
While a streamlet sperkles near it, 
With a voice that seems to say, 
‘* Love on, love on, my waves shall run 
By night as well as by day !”’ 


Give me a place to love in, 
With the loved-one resting nigh; 
A smile on her lips, a blush on her cheeks 
And a loveful thought in her eye; 
Where no fear of ill to haunt us, 
No taint on our pure thoughts found, 
V/e sit hand in hand as long as we like, 
And dream it is fairy ground. 


Give mea place to rest in, 
When, tired of the world and its ways, 
I leave the noisy haunts of men, 
And the glitter of Fashion’s rays; 
Where I may lay on the bosom 
Of a dear and faithful one 
The head, that aches, till it findeth there 
The peace Love gives alone. 


Give mea place to pray in, 
A sanctuary of peace, 
Where no worldly care can enter 
To bid the prayer cease ; 
Where the earnest spirit, seeking 
Heaven’s strength with humble zeal 
Shall find that bright consoling light 
Which Christians truly feel. 


Give me a place to die in— 
I have no mother now; 

Or en her breast I'd seek to rest 
With the death-damp on my brow. 

Her lips should breathe the prayers 
A parting soul that soothe ; 

Her tenderness should ease and bless 
Even as it did in youth! 


Give me a place to die in, 
A place where God will be, 

With some kind friend to clasp my hand, 
And softly pray for me; 

Where, every fear excluded, 
Hope ’mid Death’s pangs glides in; 

And a pardoning glance from an Unseen Eye 
Blots out the sinner’s sin! 





THE CHURCH-YARD STILE. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


I left thee young and gay, Mary, 
When last the thorn was white ; 

I went upon my way, Mary, * 
And all the world seemed bright; 

For though my love had ne’er been told, 
Yet, yet I saw thy form 

Beside me in the midnight watch, 
Above me, in the storm. 

And many a blissful dream I had, 
That brought thy gentle smile 

Just asit came when last we leaned 
Upon the Church-yard Stile. 


I’m here to seek thee now, Mary, 
Asall Llove the best; 

To fondly tell thee how, Mary, 
I’ve hid thee in my breast; 

I came to yield thee up my heart, 
With hope, and truth, and joy, 

And crown with Mauhood’s honest faith 
The feelings of the boy. 

I breathed thy name, but every pulse 

‘ Grew atill and cold the while, 

For I was told thou wert aslee - 

Just by the Church-yard Stile. 


My messmates deemed me brave, Mary, 
Upon the sinking ship; 
But flowers o’er thy grave, Mary 
Have power to blanch my lip.’ 
I felt no throb of quailing fear 
aa ea wreahing surf, | 
ut pale and weak 1 tremble 
Upon the osiered turf. moe, 





* The striking tale that follows is taken from the Knickerbocker for the present month, 
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I came to meet thy happy face, 
And woo thy gleesome smile, 

And only find thy resting-place 
Close by the Church-yard Stile. 


, Oh ! years may pass away, Mary, 

And Sorrow lose its sting, 

For Time is kind they say, Mary, 
And flies with healing wing : 

The world may make me old and wise, 
And hope may have new birth, 

And other joys and other ties 
May link me to the earth; 

But Memory, living to the last, 
Shall treasure up thy smile, 

That called me back to find thy grave, 
Close to the Church-yard Stile. 





A SIMILITUDE. 
BY R. A. WILMOTT. 


In Thalaba—thrice wond’rous tale !— 
Before th’ Arabian’s weary eye, 

With nectar-fruit was seen to sail 
The green bird through the lonely sky. 


So Hope—earth’s bird of paradise— 
To sad, foot-bleeding pilgrim brings 

From green sun-garden in the skies 
The grape of promise on its wings. 


And though Time’s ploughshare, rudely driven, 
Sweet thoughts—heart’s violets—may destroy ; 
Fresh blossoms, nurst by dew of heaven, 
Spring up to fill our breast with joy. 


Over the ruins of youth’s dream, 
Seeds, dropt by unseen fingers, fall ; 
To grow on Faith’s awakening gleam, 
Like flowers along a mouldering wall. 





THE STUDY OF MEDICINE IN PARIS. 


OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY-STREET 


the students in German universities and the “ outside” world. Therefore 
in Paris there was more of refined debauchery, in the universities more 
out and-out, dare-devil dissipation and hardihood; in Paris more intrigue 
an occasional assassination and a few duels, in the universities less intri- 
gue, no assassinations, and half a dozen fosheger diem. The morals of the 
students generally were bad—deplorably bad. With comparatively few 
exceptions, each student lived with his maitresse, who, besides being his 
faithful and attached “ friend,” (I use the parlance o. the town,) perform 
ed the part of his housekeeper, saw to the preparation of his café, and 
looked kindly after his wardrobe. These alliances sometimes continued 
for years, with fidelity upon both sides; but it is not my lige wo to go 
into any detail of what has so often been spokenof. I oaly allude to it 
here, to make my story intelligible. , . 

My lodgings were inthe Rue d’Enfer; several acquaintances had apart- 
ments in the same place. Most of us attended upon the same lecturers 
and walked the same hospitals. 

Directly across the street stood an antiquated—even for the Rue d’En- 
fer—stone house, on which I had never seen placarded “ apartemens & 
lower,” but where lived a pale, slender, sad-looking, light haired young 
man, who came forth daily and proceeded to the lecture-room or to the 
hospital. Ashe happened to make similar rounds with myself, I soon 
got acquainted with him; that is, we spoke when we met, walked alo 
together if we feil in company, and conversed, though eparingly, on ordi- 
nary topics: farther than this, however, I found it hard to push my new 
acquaintance. He was a vative of bing maseray and his name was Lud- 
wig Bernbardi. There was a mystery about him which I could not fa- 
thom. His manner was neither cold nor distant, but beyond a certain 
point no one could get with him. He declined every invitation to visit, 
and never invited any one to visithim. He kept very quiet, went to no 
place of amusement, and never mingled among the students. There was 
a large garden attached to the old stone house where Bernhardi lodged, 
and a lively young Frenchman, one of our company, one day ran a 
the hall and looked into this garden, where he saw, as he declared, the 
pale student walking with a beautiful young girl. After this announce- 
ment the mystery for a time was solved: “ Bernhardi was so taken u 
with his ‘ chere amie’ that for the present he cared for nothing better ;” 
“‘ The Wirtemberger was no fool after all ;” “‘ The German was silent and 
shrewd,” aud so onand so forth. For myse'f I did not fall in with these 
generally-received explanations. There was something about that pale 
and saddened face, that suffering and subdued air, which was inconsistent 
with any of them; at least taey did not satisfy me. No one had as yet 
got a glimpse of the fair maiden, except the young Frenchmer., and he 
made his companions half crazy with his descriptions of her beauty. After 
a while curiosity began to prevail again. Singular to say, the girl was 
never seen to come to the street, either by herself or in company with 

her lover. Now Bernbardi might have ames a dozen nymphs in the 
old stone house, and not a suul would have taken notice of it so long as 





wherein it appears under the unpretending title of an epistle to the Editor. 


Mon cher Ami Louis Gaylord: “ Let me have a prose sketch, aot a 
serial ; something complete in one number.’”’ These were your very 
words, as you took my hand the other morning, and pressed a peremp- 
tory confirmation of your wishes. As though an article can be served 
up to order like a beef-steak at Downing’s or a fricandeau at Delmonico’s. 
But why not? Why should not your author obey orders as well as his 
betters ? Forgive this momentary impulse of rebellion. Already it doth 
repent me. While your words are still in my ears, I cry: “ Coming— 
coming, Sir!” 

You and I have had before now a good many discussions together, upon | 
a good muny different subjects. Sometimes they have assumed a serious 
phase, sometimes they were lively, sometimes sentimental, sometimes | 
matter-of-fact; but, to me, always agreeable. 

You will bear me witness how invariably I have defended our sex (If | 
take it for granted your readers will understand me as speaking in the 
masculine gender,) against that sickening sentimental cant which is for- 
ever crying up the wrongs and silent endurance of ‘“ injured woman,” and 
the inconstancy and selfishness of ‘‘ tyrant man.” There is too aclass of 
poets and romancers, among whom, by the way, are many distinguished 
names, who invariably use for a “ stock in trade’’ such profound watch- 
words as the following ; “ With man, love is a pastime ; with woman, 
her very existence ;” “ Man gives to woman his leisure, woman gives to 
man her life ;”’ “ Man is inconstant; woman is true.” 

When I hear such apothegms daily repeated and the changes rung upon 
them over and over again, (all this being predicated of man because he is 
man, and of woman because she is woman, ) I am ready to exclaim, with 
the clear-hearted Burchell, “ Fudge!” 

Now I believe that the Deity made man as true of heart, as earnest in 
his love, as devoted in his attachment, as woman. The scripture records 
that “ in the image of Gop created he him; male and female created he 
them ;” and surely that work must have been well done which Gop himeel 
pronounced “ very good !” 

That man has more to occupy and distract his attention ; that he is ina 
majority of cases, continually engaged ina struggle with need, and in 
consequence, that his affections are less seldom fixed than those of wo- 
man, is true enough. On the contrary, the life of woman, as society is 
constituted, is calculated to give to her impulses a hot-house growth, (I 
say nothing of the direction :) so that love with her becomes neither a 
healthful passion nor a refined friendship, but simplya feverish longing, 
derived from that strange heart-vacancy which every young girl, alter 
reaching a certain verlad, is sure to experience. 

If at this period some natural and agreeable occupation could be provi- 
ded, which should serve to keep both the mind and the heart in a health- 
ful tone ; if man could be less engrossed with cares and woman less with 
—nothing, [ believe broken hearts would be nearly equally divided be- 
tween the two sexes. 

The following brief story presents a case of devotion on the part of man 
worthy ofrecord. I was aneye-witness of what I relate, and Me- 
thinks I hear you interrupting with : ‘“‘ Why don’t you hurry up that” — 
when at once I[ clap my article on the table—“ prose sketch, Sir—not a 
serial, something complete in one number—hot !” 

In the year 183—I was attending medical lectures in Paris. Therevo 
lution which made Louis Philippe King of the French had subsided. The 
city was quiet, except when disturbed by occasional plots against the 
king’s life, manifested by the letting off of pistols, blunderbusses and 
‘infernal machines,” in a way that none but Frenchmen know how to 
appreciate. 

There were at that timein Paris an unusual number of students; I 
suppose between twenty and twenty-five thousand. These were made 
up trom almost every conntry upon the face of the globe. Nearly ail of 
them had apartments ‘sur /’ autre cé/é du Seine,” in the part denomina. 
ted‘* The Students’ Quarter.”’ Although they formed in ameasure a 
community of their own, still it must not be supposed that it was pre- 
cisely similar to a community of German students; far from it. For 
while the size and immense resources of Paris presented continual and 
varied temptations for the idler and the pleasure-seeker, and the excite- 
ment of politics (your student is always a true republican) gave a zest to 
the life even of the most studious, they served at the same time to break 














things had gone on after a natural way; bat when the student never 
walked out with bis sweetheart, never took her to the “ theatre,’’ nor to 
the “ gardens,’ nor to a “ spectacle ;” when the maid never appeared at 
the window, nor in the hall, nor in the little fruit-market, where ri 

cherries and strawberries, the usual accompaniments of a student’s break- 
fast, were procured by the devoted “ friend ;” when, to crown the mys- 
tery, the young girl was observed one day to come to the street-door, 
and was about passing out, when Bernhardi hurried after her, and, partly 
by force, partly by entreaty, urged her away ; the curiosity of every one 
became excited, and the matter itself was atopic of general conversation 
and remark Notwithstanding all this, no one, that I am aware of, said 
aught to the student on the subject. He was just the kind of person that 
no one would care to take such aliberty with. One could not but enter- 
tain a vague apprehension that by so doing one might rouse a sleeping 


| devil which should not be so easy to lay. 


About that time a new comer took possession of an apartment in our 
house which had been vacated a few days previous. He was from Mar- 
seilles ; a tall, swarthy, black-looking creature, brawny and muscular, a 
savage in appearance, with a reckless swaggerin es a bullying air; a 
fierce,gmpudent mien. He was just the sort of fel ow to domineer over 
the timid and the yielding, and to hide his crest in presence of true cou- 
rage aud resolution. To persons of such description I generally give a 
“ wide berth :’’ I would rather avoid than quarrel withthem. There are 
no laurels to be gained in silencing a barking dog; and there is some- 
thing humiliating in a conquest over a poltroon and a coward. 

For this reason, I made it a point to have as little to do with Balaiguer 
(that was the name of the Marseillese) as possible. Some of my comrades 
were particularly taken by his bold front and egregious pretensions ; and 
with a certain class he got to be both leader and oracle. I soon disco- 
vered him to be an infamous creature. He was, besides, a miserable 
debauchee, and was actually doing serious injury to habits and morals 
among a class where habits and morals were in all conscience lax 
enough. 

Balaiguer was not long in getting hold of the story of Bernhardi. Then 
he swore a vulgar oath that “ he would unearth this sly fellow; he would 
see whether a man had a right to keep his pretty mistress shut up ina 
cage like a bird. He would pay the little minx a visit, and what was 
more, by ! he would carry her off nolens volens, before the little 
Dutchman’s face and eyes.” 

I happened to be present at this harangue, which was made one day to 
a knot of students assembled in the “ salle a manger.” Balaiguer’s an- 
nouncement made me shudder; not that I feared for the safety of the par- 
ties threatened ; but a presentiment suddenly came across me that death 
would be in the mess which the Marseillese was brewing. 

The next day Majendie was to lecture at eleven upon the “ cause of 
pulsation.” I had returned from my usual morning visit to the hospital 
* De Notre Mére de Pitié,”’ where we had the privilege of “ following” 
the celebrated Louis, and was quietly seated at my little breakfast-table 
when, after a light knock, the young Frenchman who had reconnoitred 
the garden across the street. entered the room. I should have mentioned 
that he was a Parisian, of good family, and although gay, thoughtless, 
and fond of a frolic, had nevertheless a nice sense of honour, coupled with 
real refinement cf character. h 

“ Doyou know,” said he, *‘ that I feel reproached about our neighbour 
opposite? Here is Balaiguer, who swears that as soon as Bernmhardi 
goes to the lecture he will run over and make love to his Mistress; 
now I know the Jéte will do her some violence, and it is all owing 
to the foolish stories I have told of my seeing her in the garden ; 
I thought but to have some fun with my comrades; to tell you the 
truth, the girl was beautiful, but there was something in the looks 
of both that has made my heart ache ever since. Believe me, it is not 
as we suppose; and yet my jokes have set on this coguin. What shall 
Ido? 

“You are a noble fellow,” I exclaimed, involuntarily. The young 
Frenchman tuok my hand and pressed it to his heart. The impulsive 
words were appreciated. We will step at once,” said I, “ to Balaiguer. 
He must not think of such a thing. We do not want to quarrel with 
him; but we 

“ Fear nobody,” interrupted the young Frenchman. ‘Let us go.” 

Accordingly, we proceeded to the apartment of the Marseillese. It 
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down that barrier which always stands, as an absolute barricade, between 


wanted but ten minutes to eleven. If I made any delay I should lose 
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even a twlerable seat in the lecture-room: so I came at once to the poiat. 
Vader other circumstances I might have been less direct. ‘ Belaiguer,” 
said [, “ our friend here infurms me that we are altogether on the wrong 
sceut as to Berubardi, aud that there is nothing over the way to excite 
your curivsity er repay your gallauiry. We hupe, therefore, you will let 
vur neighbuur rest in peace’ : 

“ Bub!” said Balaiguer; at the same time putting the fore-fiager of his 
right baud uuder bis eye, and pu-ling down the lower lid he exclaimed, 
in a jeering tone, “ ad autres!” . 

“ | sappose I understand you,” I continued. “Now look you, Monsieur 
Balaiguer, we students love fair play. I am uo informer, but I give 
you notice that I shal! warn Berahardi of what you would be at. Good 
morning.” 

“You could not dome greater favour,” shouted the Marseillese, as the 
oung Frenchman and I passed fromthe room. “ Tell the Dutchman to 
urry, for I shall make short work of it.” 

We descended to the street, hoping to eee Bernhardi as he came 
from his room; we were too late. Our concierge inturmed us that 
he saw Muusieur leave his house nearly five minutes before we 
came down. *“ Hasten after him,” said the young Frenchman. “I will 
not go to the lecture; I will remainin my room. Mon Dieu! I am quite 
nervous,” : 

1 bad nearly balf a mile to walk, or rather to run, for I believe I ran 
all the way. As I anticipated, the lecture-room was crowded. The 
lecture had commenced, for Majendie was punctual, and he had much 
ground tu go over. A govuse which was to be dissected alive in the 
course of the lecture, stood upon the table, in charge of a favourite 
studeut, and as | entered, the familiar “ comprenez-vous’’ of the lecturer 
fell upon my ear. I[ heard nothing more. IL glauced anxiously up 
and down, over and across the room, but could not see the object of 
my search. 

“ What the devil is the matter with you?” said my friend B——, ta- 
king hold of me. 

“ Nothing; | want to find Bernhardi.” 

“‘ There he is, away in that corner. Don’t you see him?” 

I took a direct course for the corner, sometimes over a student’s back, 
sometimes over the benches, and laid my hand upon his shoulder. “ You 
had better go home!” I whispered ia his ear. 

Quick as thought the German sprang to his feet. His face became li- 
vid ; his eyes eturted from their sockets. 

* Quick :” said I. 

Bernhardi had disappeared. 

I do not know how [ sat out the lecture. I have some recollection of 
seeing the poor goose struggle, or try to struggle, and of the complacent 
air ot the lecturer, as ha miugled his “Entendez vous?" “ Eh bien! voyez 
vous,” with the cries of the suffering creature, while he deliberately cut 
away muscle, and nerve, and tendon, in the gradual illustration of his 
subject. But my thoughts were elsewhere. isaw in my mind Bern- 
hardi and the Marseillese. I pictured every conceivable catastrophe ; 
and so engrossed did I become in this, that the first hiat [ had of the 
completiou of the lecture was the general uproar consequent upon clear- 
ing the hall, I burried out by myself, and hastened to the Rue d’Eufer. 

Going up the staircase I saw a few drops of blood scattered along. At 
at momeut the young Frenchmao opened the door of his room, and 

drew me into it, His mirthful countenance at once relieved me. 

“Come iu—come in!’ he exclaimed; “I have been watching for you. 
Belaiguer has caught it,” and he began laughing immoderately. 

“Do n’t laugh any more, for Heaven’s sake, till 1 know what you are 
laughing at!” 

Whereupon in few words the young Frenchman informed me that very 
soon after | left, Balai suer crossed over to Beruhardi’s quarters; that he 
stationed himself at an open window to watch the other’s movements; 
that after the lapse of some five minutes he heard a violent scream, and 
Was about rushiog to protect the party assailed, when Bernhardi came 
tearing down the street like a madman, and ran into the house and up 
the stairs, aud in less than a minute the Marseilles was seen rolling from 
the top to the bottom; that he picked himself up and skulked back into 
his room, bleeding, bat, as my compauion feared, not much hurt. 

After expressing our mutual delight at the termination of the affair, I 
went tomy owua room. | took it for granted that the matter was ended, 
for I knew that Balaiguer had not courage to pash it further, aud I sup- 
posed that Bernhardi would rest satisfied with the chastisement he had 
already inflicted. I was mistaken; for ina few minutes a knock was 
heard at my door, and Bernhardi entered. He was pale as death; his 


Balaiguer smiled triamphantly at this new proof of his adversary’s 
frenzied state, and made an ordinary pass with which tocommence the 
combat. Their swords met for the first time. : 

“Now for it!” said Bershardi. “Ong,” (a pass, parried by Balaiguer;) 
“two,” (parried also;) “three!” The Marseillese fell, thrast through 
and through! 

Bernhardi looked at the dead man for an instant. “Dog!” he ex- 
claimed ; then, throwing down his sword, he clutched my arm, and 
clinging to it convuisively, he tottered down iuto the street. 

I supported him to my room. He was as weak and powerless as an 
infant. In the course of au hour he regained sufficient strength to wa lk 
home without assistance. and extorting a promise from me to visit kim 
the next morning, be weut away. \ ‘ ' 

I bolted the door of my room, aud throwing myself into a chair, remain- 
ed the rest of the afternoon and all the one sitting quite alone. At 
length I went to bed, but I could not sleep. hich ever way I turned, 
the form of the Marseillese, cold, stiff and stark, lay stretched out before 
me. The fierce whiskers, the grim moustaches, aud the savage beard 
curled as fierce and as grim and as savage as ever, as it were in mockery 
of the pallid features they ouce so gaily adorned; while close at hand, 
stood Berahardi, his sword dripping with blood, the very iacarnation of 
an éxulting fiend. Not for one minute did I close my eyes the whole 
night, for when I attempted it the images grew more horrible, and I was 
forced to open them in order to dispel the illusion. 

I tried to believe the whole a dream, that [ had been oppressed by a 
horrible pight-mare. I could not realize that [ had been so suddenly ar- 
rested, turned from my quiet unobtrusive way of life, and made to parti- 
cipate in the death, not to say murder, of a fellow creature: it seemed 
as if the morning would bring some relief, aud for the morning | anxious- 
ly watched. 

It came at last, but I was in no haste tostir out, At length a knock at 
my door roused me. It was the young Frenchman, and | rose to admit 
him. He told me about what I feared to ask. Baluiguer was discovered 
early in the evening by some students who repaired to the hall to fence. 
They gave the alarm and the police tock the matter in charge. Three 
studen s, acquaintances of the deceased, were missing, (they were the 
two friends of Balaiguer and the young man who with me acted as friend 
to Bernhardi, who, fearing the annoyance if not the danger of a legal in- 
vestigation had immediately left Paris,) it was understood that Balaiguer 
must have fallen in a duel, and it was a natural conclusion that the three 
who fled were his antagonist and the second of each party. So suddenly 
bad the affair sprung up, so suddenly had it terminated, that not a soul 
beyond the persons present, except the young Frenchman, who could 
guess the trath, knew or expected anything relating to it. The latter 
now begged me to rise, and appear as if nothing had happened, and in- 
sisted that I should take my coffee with him. 

Tasked for Bernhardi. The young Frenchman had not seen him, but 
singular to say, his name had not been mentioned in connection with 
the tragical affair. Two strong cups of the best cotfee with the usual 
accompaniments of a roll, two eggs, and a plate of fruit, did much to 
restore the steadiness of my nerves, which had been, I admit, considera- 
bly shaken. 

Recollecting my promise to visit Bernhardi, I crossed over soon after 
breakfast to see him. 

He was standing at the door of the conciergerie, apparently waiting for 
me. 

He took my hand as I came up, and inquired anxiously how I was. 
As for himself, his countenance had resumed its pale, saddened expres- 
sion; no trace of the passions which had been go terribly roused appear- 
ing there. 

‘He requested me to go with him to his room, and I willingly assented. 
We entered itin silence. Bernhardi pointed to a chair, and | sat down, 
while he took a seat near me. I glaiiced over the appartment. It bore 
traces, ull around, of the presence of — woman It was furnished with 
admirable taste, aud ornamented with pictares, engravings, and embroi- 
dery. Folding doors, which however were closed, led into another 
room, and with the one we were in evidently formed a suite. I had 
scarcely time to finish this rapid inspection when one of these doors 
opened, and, I speak considerately, the loveliest, most angelic-looking be- 
ing Lever beheld, entered. Her face was as faultless as the Madonna of 
Correggio, her fourm as perfect as the Venus of Phidias, her countenance 
absolutely lovely and serene; her eyes were a deep hazel, and the heavy 
tresses of her rich brown hair were exquisitely braided over her temples, 
and wreathed around the back of her head. She entered the room, and 





eyes glistened with intense hate and desperation: his soul appeared har- 
rowed by the most violeut emotions; but when he spoke his words fell 
slow, and were articulated naturally. 

“1am under an obligation to you; for that reason I come here. I 
would be still deeper iu yourdebt. Will you go for me to the wretch and 
demand immediate satisfaction? I say immediate !” 

“ Are you not carrying the matter too far?” said I, soothingly; “ has 
he not been sufficiently punished ?”’ 

“ Panished!’ said Bernhardi, fiercely: ‘do you know what he at- 
tempted ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then it shall forever remain unknown. ‘Punished !’—one short 
minute, and I should have been too late! Hear youthat? will you 
act for me? Will you act now? Will you see that we meet forth- 
with?” 

“That will depend on your adversary.” 

“Oh, [ cannet wait—I will not wait!” exclaimed Berahardi; “ go! 

oO ”” 
The irresistible frenzy of the student prevailed. I was taken by sur- 
rise. Quist and peaceable as was the life [ led, before [ was aware of 
it | found this strauge commission thrust upon me; and almost before I 
knew it I was in Balaiguer’s room. Tho Marsvillese sat smoking with 
a‘ light cap upon his uead, which only partly concealed some recent 
bruises. 

“So,” said the savage, “you have come to have your laugh with the 
rest! aad you were the tell-tale, eh ?—you were the sneak !”’ 

“We will settle these epithets by-and-by; at present another’s busi- 
ness has apreterence. You must be aware that your conduct this morn- 
in . 





J What of it?” 
“ Nothing, except that Bernhardi will meet you at any moment you 
will appoint; tor him the sooner the better.” 

“ For me the sooner the better,” growled the Marseillese. 

“Who is your friend ?” 

“ Sacré bleu! that remains to be seen. I will send him to you.” 

I weut back to my room, somewhat surprised at the bold bearing of 
Balaiguer, for I was sure that he was a coward, until I remembered that 
he was an expert swordsman, and that Bernhardi once told me that he 
himself had little knowledge of the weapon. 

In about a quarter of an hour an acquaintance called on the part of 
Balaiguer. As [ auticipated, swords were chosen. As to time and place, 
the Marseillese was quite inditferent. 

There was a large hall over a billiard-room ina street near by, where 
many of the students were in the habit of fencing, Lut where, at that 
hour of the day, no one was likely to be seen. ‘To this hall we agreed 
to repair forthwith. 

I summoned Bernhardi, and, accompanied by another friend, accord- 
ing to arrangement, we proceeded to the appointed place. 

The German grew more and more excited. Never had I witnessed 
such an awful manifestation of human passion. 

“ Are you expert with the small-sword?” said I,as we went along. 

“It matters not how expert 1am; I shall pass my weapon through his 
heart!” 

These words were spoken slowly and deliberately, yet the speaker 
was boiling with rage. 

We entered the hall. Balaiguer and his friends were on the spot. 
Bernhardi took no notice of any thing. His eyes glared more horribly 
than ever; a white foam gathered ou his lip. 

Balaiguer seemed in spirits. He was evidently delighted at the ex- 
citemeut of his adversary, and confident iu his own skill. 

The preliminaries were soon settled, (for a student s duel was no very 
serious affair, it rarely being a matter of life and death, generally endiug 
in a scratch, or at most a flesh-wound, ) and the parties stepped forward 
for the encounter. 

I looked at Bernhardi witha curious eye. His “ case” was a phenom- 
enon in physiology ; for excited—nay, almost raving—as he was, I| per- 
ceived that physically his muscles were firm; there was no tremor in a 
single nerve. Dupuytren himself, at the moment of commencing the 
most serious Operation, never carried a firmer hand. When he looked 
ar ain for the first time in the eye, he could scarcely coutain him- 


The signal was given. 

“ Beast!” screamed Bernhardi, as he brought his sword awkwardly to 
a guard, “shall I kill you at once, or shall [ do it with a ‘ one, two urd 
three?’ Is amoment’s time worth any thing to you? If so, you shall 
have it; for a moment saved her!” 


-her native place, bringing with her an only child, a little daughter of 


as if unconscious of my presence, approached Bernhardi, and throwing 
her arms over his shoulders, pressed him fondly, while she exclaimed: 
“ Dear, dear Ernest, have you returned at last? Oh! du not go out 
again! 

Bernhardi shrunk from the embrace as if suddenly bruised by a blow, 
while his countenance exhibited signs of physical pain and suffering. 
He rose quietly from his seat and putting his arm around the lovely in- 
trader, led her gently back to her apartment, without any resistance on 
her part. As she was leaving the rvom, she turned ber eyes casually 
upon me; at once a horrible suspicion darted through my brain, my heart 
beat violently, my knees shook together. Bernhardi closed the door and 
resumed his seat by me: his countenance was troubled; he looked in my 
face sadly, and after a while he spoke. 

“‘Tasked you to come here that I might give you the explanation to 
which you are entitled. Rumour and gossip have doubtless been busy 
with me. I care for neither, and although I[ have no desire for notoriety, 
Lam indifferent to it. You have laid me under an obligation which I can 
uever remove, and one which peremptorily demands that I should explain 
all to you. Ishall be brief, just as brief as the bare recital will permit. 
Will you listen?” 

I bowed assent. 

“Tama native of Wirtemberg. I was born in the little village of 
My father was a wealthy peasant, and I am an only child. I 
was brouglit up tenderly, and as I was said to manifest cofsiderable wit 
and intelligence, my father determined to educate me. In the same vil- 
lage dwelt a widow lady, whose husband had been an officer of some dis- 
tinction under Napoleon. Upon his death his widow had come back to 





some eight years ot age. I was then about ten. The widow’s fortune 
was small, bat suflicieut for the simple habits of the place she had chosen 
for her home. My father had known her when a young girl, and with 
my mother often called at her little cottage. In this way Rosalie and [ 
were thrown much together. Indeed after a while we were almost in- 
separable. In all our sports and plays [ was always Rosalie’s bachelor. 
I used to call Rusalie my little ‘ wife’ and she called me her little ‘ man.’ 
This was without any reflection on our part: neither of us were old 
enough to think seriously. 

“ At length the time arrived when I was to go away to school. I sup- 
pose I was twelve years old, and I took leave of Rosalie with a heavy 
heart. I real'y think at that early age I /oved her. Well: years ran 
along. From school I went to Heidelberg. I was ambitious, | was full 
of energy, and my love for Rosalie preserved my boyish purity of heart. 
Year atter year, as I visited my home, I was surprised to find in her some 
new grace, some new charm, some new beauty. At sixteen, she seemed 
to me all that could be imagined of what is lovely and beautiful. A deli- 
cious ecstasy floated through me when I felt that she would one day be 
mine. 

“ But I had a drawback to my happiness. In spite of every etfort to 
believe the contrary, I could not feel in my very heart that I was loved 
by Rosalie even as [ loved. True, sho was fond of me, but it seemed 
rather the attachment to be felt for a protector or a brother, not the devo- 
tion of love to love. 

“T nursed myself with hopes. Jhad never loved but Rosalie; no one 
had ever loved me but Rosalie; and who could expect that a young girl 
should show the same deep devotiun that marks a powerful manly heart ? 
This was the way | reasoned. Rosalie, [ was certain, kept nothing from 
me. She told me every thiag. She said she loved me as well as she 
loved her mother; ought I not to be satisfied? But when I pressed her 
to my heart, | felt not that electrical ailinity which cements in one hearts 
which are united; still I did not complain; how could I complaia, when 
Rosalie told me L was all to her? 

“TL had passed three years at Heidelberg. and now went to Munich. 
[ had determined on medicine, and prepared to follow the study with 
devotion. I had been at Munich nearly a year, aud I yearned to come 
home and see Rosalie. I bad stayed away longer than usual, because | 
wished to take a degree in my profession; then I felt that I could claim 
Rosalie fur my wife. Idid go home. Let me hasten my tale. I greeted 
my parents; every thing was well, hurried to Rosalie. She was weil 
too. Sheran outto meet me. She was delighted tosee me. Never had 
she looked so beautiful. As we entered her mother’s house together, she 
exclaimed: ‘We have a guest—a charming guest; ason of my father’s 
dearest friend. He has beea with us fur a mouth, but must soon return 
to Paris; and [shall miss him so!’ 

“My brow grew overcast; my heart sank. I said nothing; I believed 
my destiny sealed. 1 did not even look upon Rosalie reproachfully. 
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knew no guile; it was incapable of concealment, or coquetry, 

* Suffice it to —— the narration is teo much for me—ihat on eute 
ing the cottage | foand a young and handsome Freuch officer. He w 4 
as Rosalie had said, the only child of her father's dearest friend and hed 
sought out the widow at his father’s request. ‘ Hear me,’ whie = ad 
Bervhardi, while he drew his chair nearer tome. ‘I made friends oo 
that young officer. With the closest observation 1 sifted him as wheat 
I found him honourable, high-minded, good-tempered, pure. | eatistied 
myself that Rosalie loved him, (poor child! she did not know it;) I 
sought an interview with Ernest de Fleury—that was his name; [ pressed 
the secret from him, which he swore should otherwise never bave be 
revealed, fur he knew that Rosalie was my betrothed. Then [ turned, 
and went for Rosalie. [ had a long, long interview withher. For Heay. 
en's suke, let me hasten!’ gasped Bernhardi. * You—you—guess the rest - 
guess itall, The sweet angel was sweeter than ever; but—but—| ot 
atthe truth. She protested that she would never—never give mee . 
those were the words, ‘give me up.’ That was noble; and then oe 
pitied me; but I was not to be thwarted. 1| took her with me to the cot. 
tage. Ernest de Fleury was there. I joined their bauds aud ran out—j 
ren home, and—and—old as I was, I threw myself into my mother’s 
arms, and burst into tears. Oh! Great Gop of this strange universe ! 
what is like unto a mother’s love? ‘There I sat all of the day—all of the 
evening, my head pressed against the breast that had giveu me life and 
nourishment, and there, in broken sentences, amidst sobs, and tears, and 
groans, [ told her all. And my mother, how she sympathized with every 
heart-pang ; how entirely did she understand my feelings and my mo- 
tives; how tenderly did she entwine her arms around me, uutil at last | 
fell asleep upon her bosom. 

“The next day I returned to Munich. 

“How long I should have remained away I know not; but at the end 
of a twelvemonth | heard from my parents that a fearful epidemic wag 
raging in my native village, and that they desired to see me. [ went 
home. The village was in mourning; a malignant fever was carrying off 
the inhabitants. Rosalie’s mother had just expired, and Rosalie herself 
lay sick unto death. My parents had thus far escaped. 

‘IT went at once to Rosalie’s cottage. I became ber physician, attend. 
ant, nurse. I watched nightand day. The fever bad reached its height, 
the crisis had come, and Kosalie opeued ber eyes ou the fearful moruing 
which should decide her fate. I saw that she was saved. A grateful 
look of recognition beamed in her countenance. She was very weak, bat 
the danger had passed. 

“The next morning fatal news came to the village. A letter to Rosa- 
lie’s mother, now no more, announced the death of Ernest de Fleury, 
He had been seized with ‘la grippe,’ then the prevailing epidemic in Pa- 
ris, and had died 1n six hours. 

‘* Rosalie was the first to see the letter. One glance was enough; she 
fell back in my arms, in violent convulsions. 

** Days and weeks and months I watched by her bed-side. At length 
her strength returned ; the bloo « once more freshened her cheek. | 
was fullof hope. Oue morning, as | entered, she sprang up from the 
bed, and throwing her arms around me, she exclaimed, (as you heard her 
exclaim but just now,) ‘Dear, dear Ernest! bave you returned at lust? 
Ou! do not go out again !’ 

“Then my cup of misery wasfull. My Rosalie, Ernest's Rosalie, was— 
imbecile !”” 

Beruhardi paused; he spoke nota word for five minutes; then he said: 
“You kuow the whole. She chinks I am her Ernest, and she is happy in 
my presence. Physically, she enjoys the extreme of health ; mentally, 
alas! she isno more! [came with her to Paris, bopieg that the change 
would benefit her, for Ernest lived here; but it isof no use. My prayer 
is that my life may be spared to outlast hers; for what will become of 
her when Iam no more? Do you blame me for assuming the execu- 
tion of the law upon that wretch? You cannot blame me. | blame not 
myself. 

** My life is devoted to her. I honour my Maker, who has given in 
Curist Jesus the great example of a disinterested love. Who is 80 
seltish as to whisper to me that ‘love must be mutual?’ [ acknowledge 
the devotion of woman. I know that often she dies of a broken heart ; 
but I live broken-hearted !” 

Bernhardi had finished. I took his hand and pressed it in silence, and 
came away. The next day [ left en route fer Italy, accompanied by Dr. 
O. H. Partridge, then my fellew-student, now a distinguished physician in 
Philadelphia. 

Oa our return to Paris, after a lapse of more than a year, I made 
inquiry for Bernhardi, and learned that, several mouths befure, he had 
lett the city with the unfurtuuate Rosalie, aud had gone no one kuew 
whither. 
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DAYBREAK AND PEEP OF DAY. 


A FRENCH GUARDHOUSE LEGEND, 





In those days the Grenadiers were all six feet high, and the King’s daugh- 
ter used to stand at the window to look at them as they marched by in 
front of the palace, with their drums and fifes playing before them. Tos 
see them as they advanced, you would have thought it was a solid wall of 
herves, moving along in asingle piece. There was not one pigtail among 
them a hair’s breadth longer than another, and the buttons of their gaiters 
were as even as the lines of abook. And no wonder it should bave been 
so ; for the recruiting sergeants used to pick out the finest men from every 
province to form these companies, just as a body might pick out the 
handsomest flowers in a garden to make a nosegay for his sweetheart. In 
fact it was out of the veteran remains of troops like these, that in later 
days, marshals of France were taken from the ranks by dozens. 
Now of all the Grenadiers of the various corps, those of tue King’s Re- 
giment were out and out the finest. Superb fellows! and then their uni- 
form ! it was splendid ; white, with azure blue facings, aud orange lace. 
If you had seen them on a review day, fresh shaved and powdered, 
you would have taken the soldiers for officers, and the officers for 
generals. ; . ; 
The King’s Regiment was then in garrison at Nancy, in Lorraine, the 
prettiest town iu Frauce, with its streets all ranged as regularly asa batal- 
lion under arms. A likeable place it is, and pleasant quarters for the 
soldier, barring that wine is rather dearthere. Now, as | have said, the 
Grenadiers of this regiment had not their fellows in the whole army ; and 
among these same grenadiers, the handsomest and dashingest chap was 
Desaillets, who went by the name of Daybreak. He was a strapping lad 
from Languedoc, and a prime sample of the breed of the province,—as 
brazen-faced as a page, brave as a sabre, as ready at a lie as a quack doc- 
tor, up to all sorts of fun, a capital dancer, a neat hand at the fife, and @ 
first-rate swordsman. He would tell stories to keep the guardhouse awake 
all night ; and as for singing, when he was in the humour, he could keep 
at it from now till to-morrow without even singing the same thing twice 
over. I leave you to. guess if Daybreak was not admired by his comrades, 
esteemed by his officers, and favourably regarded by the girls of Nancy 
So finding the service quite to his liking, aud thinkiag there was nothing 
finer iu the world thaa to be a grenadier in the King’s Regiment, he made 
his younger brother, Jean Deswillets, join the corps and become a Grea 
dier like himself. 
He wasa handsome fellow too, was young Desqillets, but he was, may 
be, a quarter of an inch shorter than his brother. He got the emg 
Peep of Day. Nothing could exceed the polite attentions shewn bim wv 
his new comrades ; and with the help of their obliging tnstrnotions, Res 
promised to become, ina short while, an bonour tu the regiment, like his 
elder brother. ; ‘ 
Unfortunately for Peep of Day, the goodwill shewn him by his an 
rades was the surest of all means to make him detested ws Bowe rrr 
ing officer, Major Lerpiuiére, who, after all, was only a nemens ya 0 
Nobody liked the Major, for he was an ill-conditioned, ; im his ae ~~ 
the marks of friendship lavished en a raw recruit execute ly og a 
lousy tu the highest pitch, Don’t ask me to ose be then iemeeteahin 
in certain malignant dispositions, the smallest little pique imagic 
. . a at venomous hatred ; try, if you 
goes on festering uutil it becomes a gre sale deliaht in 6 low 
can, to comprehend the inhuman rascality that can take de igh . nh 
sneaking, treacherous vengeance; these are things [can’t pretend toe 
i , . : i ! 
pin to yous Go forbid! gar than to sond agrenadier to prison. Peep 
of Dag po Ber the best part of his time in the strong room of the see > 
and his name was never outof the black list. Things came at poe a to 
such a pass that the company could hardly stand it any longer, aud they 
a P f Day in his duty,so as to obtain proot, 
combined together to help Peep of Day y> * eon 
if possible, of the injustice with which he was treated. Daybrea ned 
at the head of this league; bat all its care aud watchiulness were 
g i! vailing- 
ag hay wen ns of a happen to knowthe barracks at Money, * on Set 
matter it would not signify mach one way or the other = . sa — 
for the barracks lam now talking of were the old ones ros fetle bail- 
troyed long ago. The armourer of the regiment worke - Geant of that 
ding one story high, at the end of the yard, and it was 





How could I look reproachfully apon ker?—for her soul was pure; it 
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elevenoclock, The greuadiers were drawn up in line, and if you know 


anything of the old strictness of military ¢enue, you will readily suppose 
that the first company of the King’s Regiment was in general faultiess. 
From their lily white cockades to the jet black heels of their shoes, the 
brave fellows looked every day as if they had just stepped out of a 


i * Major, with his cave in his hand, passed slowly along the front and 
the rear of the liue, stopping opposite each motionless grenadier, and ex- 
apining them = by aes with eyes endowed for the moment with the 
wer of a magnifying glass. 

PONow every der Tine he stopped behind Peep of Day, whose heart 
thumped agaiast bis ribs daring that moment of suspense, the Major stoop- 
ed down in silence, and laying the fore finger of his left hand on some 

art of the young soldier's uniform, uttered these two words in acroaking 

If whisper : “* A spot!” 

Tae sergeant kuew what that meant, and marked down twenty-four 
hours’ confiuement in his book opposite Peep of Day’s name. 

When parade was over the Grenadiers gathered round the unlucky 
cuiprit, and sure enough they saw but too plainly the black spot on his 
snow white uniform. ‘ : 

Poor Peep of Day used to begin furbishing up his clothes and accoutre- 
ments at dawn, and sweat atit all the morning. His comrades invariably 
put him through a preliminary inspection before parade; but all to no 
purpose. The Mojur’s fiuger was sure to pounce upon the incomprehen- 
sible spot, which changed place but not colour, and always found means 
to fix itself on some part of the uaiform. cS 4 3 

Oue moruiag, Daybreak having twisted his bayonet in his iron gripe, 
went to have it repaired by the armourer during the hour of poule; 
and whilst the armourer was straightening the weapon, Daybreak moved 
softly to the wiaduw, whence he could see the company drawn up in 
line, with their backs towards him, and the Major alternately halting and 
striding forward with his heavy step. When he came to Peep of Day, 
the Major stooped as usual, an and Daybreak, turning suddenly to 
the arm »urer, with his face as pale as a ghost’s, asked if he happened to 
have a luaded masket by him. As the armourer naturally expressed sur- 
prise at the question, Daybreak fortunately recovered his self-possession, 
aud seemed tu think better of the matter. 

Gaess what Daybreak had seen. He had seen how Major Lerpiniére, 
as he walked along the rear of the line, rabbed his finger slily on the 
blacking of his show, then laid it on Peep of Day’s uniform, and so made 
the spot he pretended to discover. 

When parade was over, Daybreak told his brother coolly what he had 
seen. “Steady now, my lad,” said he to him, “ don’t let your just re- 
sentment buil up too fast, and don’t go and serve us up some mess of your 
hot southern temper, do yonsee. Your innocence shines as bright as your 
cartouche box ; your cause is just, so mind you don’t spoil it. I will go 
and consult with the old heads; the Colonel shall be made acquainted 
with the rights of the case; and see if we don’t tip the Major a passado 
that he wou’t get the better of in a hurry, that’s all.”’ 

Soup time beiug come, the company assembled round the king’s plat- 
ters, and Daybreak harangaed them with an eloquence that would have 
inflamed ail his hearers even upon much less provocation. One cry of 
horror burst from every lip as he concladed, and by a simultaneous move- 
ment every spoon was thrust into the massive government potage, and 
left sticking there. 

_ Bat scarcely had the grenadiers begun their deliberation, when alas! 
it was interrupted by a great uproar. The dram beat to arms; the guard 

turned out, and three or four Fusiliers came with tears in their eyes, 

and iuformed Daybreak and his indignant comrades, that Peep of Da 
had just been thrust into the black hole, and the Major carried wound: 
ed to his room. This wasas good as saying that Peep of Day was adead 
man. 

The unfortunate Desqillets the ounger, having met the Major in the 
first heat of his passion, had Naan him down with the butt of his 
musket, aud would have fiaished him but for the untimely interference 
of some persons, who ought to have come forward sooner or not at ail. 

Daybreak pull d off his gold laced hat, and banged it flat against the 
wall, exclaiming, in the highly expressive aud figurative language of the 
barrack-room, which loses infinitely in translation ; ‘‘ Peep of Day is 
flummoxed !"’ 

Aud sure enough Peep of Day was sentenced to be shot. I need not 
tell you auything about the proceedings of the court-martial; you know 
how these thiugs are carried on. The Mojor’s rancorous thirst for ven. 
geance raised him up from his sick bed in a manner, and quickened his 
a He gave orders that Peep of Day should be shot by his own com- 

any. 

Daybreak went tothe Major and asked, did he mean to say that he 
was to fire upon his own brother; whereto the Major replied that the 
Tules of the service made no mentiun of any exception, and that there 
should be none. Daybreak then said he would sooner blow his own 
brains out, aud the Major told him he was welcome to do so if he liked. 
Oa heariug of this the Grenadiers eutreated Day break to submit. 

O4! if you had seea how sorrowful every man and thing ia the quarters 
looked next day. As the drummer beat the moruing call, the tears he 
dropped, as big as peas, patted upon the drum-head in dismal concert 
with the roll of the sticks. You would have thought he was beating the 
death sizaal of the whole regiment. 

The Grenadiers being uuder arms, Peep of Day was brought out from 
his prison, looking very pale, aud placed ia the middle of the column, 
with the provost by his side. Tie word was given to march; the drums 
beat mourufully ; the Grenadiers strode on in silence, with muskets re- 
versed ; and whit was very remarkabie, considering the regard they all 
had fur Peep of Day, not one of them shed a tear: but they never looked 
More grim aud dangerous. The Major marched at the head of the com- 
pauy, digging his cane furiously into the ground at every step, while his 
pig-tail kept time to the drum, and jerked from right to left and back 
agatu,in a way that was most aggravating. 

They halted at the back of the cemetery, on the side ofa hill, a little 
way out of the town, where they founda grave dug at the fvot of the wall. 
Peep of Day knelt down at the edge of the grave, and the provost ban- 
daged his eyes, whispering to him ‘Courage!’ but very cautiously for 
fear of being overheard by the Major. 

The latter watched the proceediugs with great composure ; and then, as 
though he was ouly puttiag his men through an ordiuary drill exercise, he 
turned to the company, now formed in line, and stepping a little aside he 
raised his caue. The drums beat at the sigaal, and stopped when the cane 
fell again. 

“ Greuadiers! carry—arms!”’ 

The command was executed with one sonorous metallic clash. The 
Major ran his eye rapidly along the line. 

“* Make ready !—Present!”’ 

All the masket barrels, like a great machine moved by a single im- 
pulse, came down with a slant toward the Major. Carried away by the 
nee oe t he had only time to call out, 

‘“‘Fire!” 

The Major fell to the ground riddled like a target. 

Now the town of Nancy, as you are aware, is not far from the frontier, 
and the Emperor's army was then assembled in a menacing attitude on 
that frontier. What did the Grenadiers of the King’s regimeut do? They 
threw the Major's carcase into the grave; started off = of Day, and 
seat word to their Colonel by a trumpeter, requiring a formal ac- 
kuowledgment that ths Grenadiers of the first company of the King’s 
Regiment had only done an act of justice; otherwise they would go 
nan with arms and baggage, like Peep of Day, to the service of the Ein 
._ What was to be done in such a fix? A state does not easily make up 
ts mind to loss a company of Grenadiers such as that. The Colonel 

raated pardon, and the Grenadiers returned to their quarters with drums 
Ung just as they had left them. 

But all this was far from satisfying Desmillets the elder, surnamed 
heer He could not bear the though that his brother, a Desqillets, 
a renadier of the King’s Regiment, shoald be in the service of the ene- 
— of France, however well they had received him ; for you must know 
a the Emperor had enrolled Peep of Day among his hulans, and even 

“n = “ss first trausports of his joy he had invited him to his table ; 
} ra fag has not been quite ascertained for certain. Day break there- 

ok it into his head to obtain pardon fur his brother, and made 


known his project to his comrades, telling them that he would apply to 


his Captain. 
“* Aud it he refuse you?” said t 
“ [will ask the Colonel.” viet 
“ Aud if the Colouel refuse ?”’ 
o will zo ask the King.” 
here was 40 more to be said after that, and everybod i 
. q admired such 
opens resolution 8» Daybreak went to his Captain, oan asked pardon 
im for Peep of Diy “Tae Captain refused it. Daybreak then had 
Tecuurse to the Coluwel, but was again refused, J 
PY war rg go aud see the kiug,” said Daybreak 
xed in his purpose he touk leave of his ¢ " is li 
udle over his shoulder on the end of bis ged, end off oe p Bao 











quick time, singing lustily all the way; for Daybreak was naturally so 
merry that all bis vexations could not extinguish his love of song. His 
voice might be heard a long half wile off, trolling out his favourite air : 


Oui, je suis soldat moi, 
Et peur ma patrie, ; 
Pour la France et pour mon roi, 
Je donnerais ma vie- 


And so he kept on, clearing the ground at a prodigious rate ; aad all 
who passed him on the road, cavaliers@merchauts, monks, herdsmen, and 
waggoners, admired the jolly soldier who stepped outs» briskly and sang 
so well, with a wild field flower between his lips, his hat stuck jauntily 
over one ear, and his nose thrown up to the wind. 

“ Where are you guing, beau grenadier ?” 

“ Going to Paris to see the King.” 

“ A pleasant journey to you, beau grenadier.” = 

One tine day towards evening it came on to rain in large drops, and 
Daybreak seeing the sky overcast with heavy clouds, was anxious to find 
some place where he might put himself undercover. He quickened hi: 
pace, oo do what he would, he could not match the speed of the wind 
and the rain. At last he spied a little light proceeding from a little 
thatched house on the verge of aforest. He went to it and knocked. 

** Who’s there ?” 

“ A Grenadier of the King’s Regiment, Deswillets the elder, surnamed 
Daybreak, in want of shelter for a moment.” 

The woodman opened the door, and seeing a smart soldier, with a frank 
and jovial face, he said to him, “ You're just come in time, we are going 
to supper, and you shall sup with us.” 

“ Bat,” said Daybreak, “ much obliged all the same for your polite- 
ness, I have scarce time to stop, for I must go a good step yet before I 
sleep.” 

The woodman poked his head out of doors and looked at the sky : 
“ You can’t do it, mon brave militaire, for this storm will last all night. 
We have a bed at your service, and aftera night's sleep you will be tresh 
and hearty for your journey to-morrow.” 

“ Corbleu, my worthy, in regard to obliging you, you don’t do things 
by halves. I accept your offer with many thanks,” said Daybreak cor- 
dially shaking hands with the woodman. He threw down his sword, 
shook the water from his hat, and fell a chatting with his host as he dried 
himself in the chimney corner. 

Meanwhile the woodman’s wife spread a very clean grey cloth on the 
table, laid plates, and served up a good savoury soupe aux chouz, that was 
a very balm to the nostrils. As the storm howled through the forest, the 
woodman said to his guest: “‘ Come, let us fall to. Better that than foot- 
ing it through such weather as this.” 

So down they sat, with their chins bent over the table, and their backs 
to a fine crackling wood fire ; but they had barely tasted a spoonful or 
two when some one knocked at the door. 

** Who's there ?” 

“ A poor traveller wauting shelter for a moment.” 

“ Shall I open the door 7” said the woodman’s wife. 

“ Certainly,” said her husband ; “ we need not be afraid of any bad 
people with this brave soldier to defend us.” 

The good woman opened the door, and in stepped a man dripping wet. 
He was dressed in a hanting suit, and had the appearance of a gentle- 
man. The stranger saluted the company civilly, and said he had lost his 
way in hunting, and had been compelled by the storm to seek the cover 
of a roof. 

“ Very good,” said the woodman; “ you're come just in time, for we 
are going to supper, and you shall sup with us.” 

The stranger expressed his gratitude for the hospitable reception, ate 
and drank with good appetite and without ceremony, and finally asked if 
he could not be accommodated with a bed. 

* Ma foi,” said the woodman, “ we have only one bed, and I have just 
offered it to this brave Grenadier; but if you have no objection to share 
with him, I warrant he will let you havethe half of it.” 


The stranger replied, like a well bred person, that he had a great re- 


spect for the military profession, that he had himself carried a musket, 
and that he should feel highly honoured in having such a bedfellow; to 
all which Daybreak made a suitable reply as you may suppose. In the 
course of conversation the stranger asked Daybreak if he might make 
bold to enquire what was taking himto Paris. Thereupon the Grenadier 
told his story, to the great satisfaction of the woodman and his wife, and 
wound up by saying : 

“ T asked pardon for Peep of Day of my Captain, and he refused me ; 
I asked it of my Colonel and he refused me; so 1 am going to ask it of 
the King.” ‘ 

“ And if the King refuse you?” said the stranger. 

Daybreak started bolt upright on his chair, cocked his eye at the 
stranger with a look of invincible determination, and suddenly cleaving 
the air with a peremptory sweep of his hand, exclaimed, “I will send 
him to ; 

I will not say where Daybreak said he would send the King; but 
his words, his gesture, and his looks, were so fierce and lofty that the 
woodman, his wife, and the stranger felt as if they were struck ‘all of a 
heap. The matter seemed to them as good as settled, for they could not 
imagine that his Majesty would expose himself to such an answer as that; 
so they observed a respectful silence, and went on quietly filling their 
mouths. 

““ Meanwhile,” resumed Daybreak, “ let us drink his health.” 

“* With all my heart,” said the woodman, filling the glasses. 

The stranger was not backward in honouring the toast, and they all 
drank three times to the health of His Majesty the King of France. 
This done, and supper ever, the whole party lay down for the night, 
and Daybreak so diverted his bedfellow by his sprightly fancies, that it 
was some time before the stranger could compose himself to sleep for 
laughing. 

Vass only next morning the stranger took leave and ‘set off bya 
little bye path through the forest. He had not gonea mile before he 
met a grand cavalcade of officers, pages, and gentlemen, who were gal- 
loping about in search of him. The moment they saw him they dis- 
mounted aud uncovered, for the stranger was no other than the Kin 
himself. He mounted a handsome horse that was brought him, clap 
the spurs into its flanks, and set off ata gallop for his Chateau of Ver- 
sailles. 

On arriving he sent for his major-domo and the people of his house- 
hold, and said to them, “ Should a Grenadier of the King’s Regiment, of 
such an appearance, come and ask to see me one of these days, fail not to 
let me know, and shew him up.” 

And in due course, a day or two afterwards (for Daybreak, refreshed 
as he was, did not travel as fast as the King’s horse) His Majesty was in- 
fo rmed that a Grenadier of his regiment, of such au appearance, was at 
the door and wanted to speak with him. The King immediately dressed 
himself as became his station, with the crown on his head and the sceptre 
in his hand, and went into the room where his throne was, followed 
by all his court. Then having seated himself under the dais, with his 
officers around him, forming a dazzling spectacle, he said, ‘“‘ Admit the 
Grendier.” 

Daybreak, on entering the room, was certainly taken a little aback at 
the sight of this magnificent display ; nevertheless he advanced resolutely, 
witha military step, to the foot of the throne, and made his salute accord- 
ing to the regulations of the service. 

“ What do you want?” said the King. 

‘« Sire, I am come to ask pardon of your Majesty for Peep of Day.” 

The King having granted him permission to explain the case, Day break 
related the story of his brother’s wrongs, and, on coming to the end of 
his tale, be said he had asked pardon for Peep of Day of his Captain 
that his Captain having refused him he had applied to his Colonel, who 
had likewise refused him, ‘“‘ And therefore,” he concluded “ f am come 
to ask it of your Majesty.” 

Thereupon the King took up the discourse with a solemnity that made 
all present quake to the roots of their hair, though the courtiers wore 
wigs in those days. 

“ And if [ refuse you ?” 

But the sly Grenadier had not failed to perceive that the King was 
that very stranger who had supped v.ith him at the woodman’s; se lift- 
ing up his head with an assurance that amazed the court, and flin ing 
oat his arin with a decisive gesture that had an uncommonly grand effect 
he replied : 

“ Sire, what ts said—is said!” 

The King burst into a roar of laughter that confounded all the court, 
for they thought he would never leave off. ‘ Morbleu!” said His Ma- 
jesty, at last, * you must sup with me instanter. Go and wait for me at 
the buttery ; and you there, see that he is well treated.” 

So Daybreak was boarded, lodged, aud had his washing done for him 
at the expense of the government for eight days, at the end of which 
time he had the gratification to embrace his brother, who had been 
fetched back by express post. I believe [ amright in saying that this 
business was the subject of a deal of diplomatic negociatiou ; for the 
Bm peror had conceived such an attachmeat for Desqillets the younger, 





that it was with the greatest difficulty iu the wor'd he could be prevail- 
ed on to part with him. 

To make a long story short, the King re-united the two brothers De 
seillets, and made them officers of bis guard, loading them with favours 
aud honouring, them with his friendsuip. In fine, { am enabled, to 
state, upon undeniable authority, that Dese'llets the elder, su 
Daybreak, subsequently became sovereign of—[ dou't kuow what hy- 
perborean empire, by reason of the most astouishing revolations that 
ever tured all things topsy turvy, in the memury of any Grenadier. 





MATRIMONY. 


Matrimony and marriage differ. Matrimony is a civil contrect for th's lif» on'y. The 
Church way reader it bely matrimony, but the law can annulit. Marriage is for lite and for 
eteruity—indisso.ubie union. 

The jaws of meaare eiten badly framed, and the rightfulness of a thing cannot dcpond oa 
such unstable foundation. “lt was not so from the beginniug,” was staied to the bard- 
hearted Jews’ (the har -hearted Gentiles bave amended their mariiaze-lay. seiuce the date 
of this histo. y).—From a Pumphiet on Marriage dots. 

PART I.—CHAPTER I. 
Hopes! whatarethey? Beadsof morning 
S.rung on sivn jer blades of grass; 
Or a spider's web adurning 
ln strait and treacherous pass. 


What is truth 1—a staff rejected. 
Duty 1—aa unwelcome clog. 
Joy?—a moon by fits refl 
4 & swamp or watery bog.—WorpsworTH. 

Haymaking, with all its amateur hard work (aud none work so hard 
as amateurs), enlivened by the gleeful rompings privileged at no other 
time, was going on in the glebe of an oat-ol-the-way village in Derby- 
shire. Little laughing faces, crowned with locks of fragrant hay, peeped 
from under a mountain of the same, piled up by comrades of larger 
growth. They might have been supposed all the children of one hap 
family, and the smiling pastor and bis wife stood looking on with as mug 
complacency as if it were so, till at last maternal instinct was roused by 
the fact that a tall youth, who had been the devoted assistant all day of a 
very pretty girl of sixteen or so, was kissing her hand with an air of 
meaning not Jost on mamma, why, regardful of the proprieties, exclaim- 
ed,— 

‘* Ellen! whatis the matter?” 

“ My hand is sadly blistered, mamma, by the hay-rake.” 

“ And I was kissing it to make it well, as 1 used to do years ago.” 

The young couple withdrew, however, further apart, to the great sat- 
isfaction of another bystander, a young man also of twenty years or there- 
about, who had been watching the flirtation with intense disgust, not um 
noticed by his tutor, who did sometimes perceive things uo one, ow- 
ing to his frequent placid abstraction from outward affairs gave him cred- 
it for. 

“It is time we all went in,’”*said Mr. Meredith; and the party did so, 
he and his wife bringing up the rear. 

“Lord Rasbleigh is quite smitten with Ellen,” remarked mamma. “I 
wonder what Douglas will say ?” 

Mr. Meredith looked grave; his wife was a silly woman, and he knew 
it, but he did uot take all opportunities of telling ber so. , 

“T have done a very fvolish thing,” he said; “a thing of which I 
ought, better than any otber man, to have seen the danger, aud to have 
been upon my guard against. Ellen has passed so rapidly from mere 
childhood, that [ have been blind to the change. I am glad Douglas is 
going; and Lord Rashleigh need not spend more of his college vacations 
here. Then no more pupils, my love; my income dves not need 
augmenting now, thank God!’’ 

They entered their home,—khe, bumiliated by a sense of carelessness 
ander a twofold responsibility,—that of bringing up his own children pro- 
perly, as well as thuse of other people,—she, elated by maternal vanity, 
careless of all results save one,—that her Ellen should be Countess of 
Eskdale. Lord Rashleigh the only son of the Earl of Eskdale, bad been 
many years the pupil of Mr. Meredith, and they feli toward each other 
with the warmth of real relationship. Lady Eskdale and her daughters 
(there were two, older than Lord Rashleigh), considering bim a rude, 
noisy boy, were not sorry he should call the rectory st Merton ‘“* home,” 
instead of racketing about at hide-and-seek with the housemaids, to the 
detriment of articles of vert and brocaded furniture; or carrying a gan 
with the keepers, and introducing dirty wet setters to the hearth-rug and 
their flounces. When, therefore, he pleaded that he should be “out of 
their way” during the vacation at Merton, they quite agreed with him, 
and enjoyed their London season in peace. Lord Eskdale complscently 
recollected how much less pocket-money his son would require at Mer- 
ton—that Mr. Meredith’s children were all young—made a bargain for 
his spending Christmas at the family seat, and away went the lively young 











man, growu tall, and improved in mind and manners far beyond ros | 
standard his sisters imagined he had attained; aud he met his childis 
playfellow, the little girl he had carried ecross the brvok scarcely more 
than a year before, who, wild as her pony, then cantered through mud 
and mire by his side. That child was changed intoa womar,—a Hashio 
eyed, white-teethed, laughing Hebe, over whom came by fits shadows o 
strong passions and high resolves, hereafter to fill her heart—when she 
knew she had one. Mrs. Meredith had for some time suspected that Ar- 
tuur Douglas, the second son of a wealthy northeru baronet, was io pos- 
session of that young heart, as most assuredly every feel ng of his was 
centred in Ellen; but he was going, Lord Rashleigh was coming, and the 
cunning influence a worldly mother can exercise was all brought irto 
play to work out her own scheme. Alas fur the innocent, warm-hearted 
beings, touls of experienced duplicity! Arthur Douglas loved Elien with 
all the fervour of a true and energetic nature! Ellen loved Arthur better 
than she knew of. Oue word from him would have opened her eyes ; 
but he, a younger son, unprovided for, hunourably kept silence, even 
when jealousy of Lord Rashleigh drove him half frantic. He knew he 
dared not tell his father of his love, and, therefore, attempted to conceal 
it altogether, for he was too generous to bind her in the chain of a long 
and uncertain engagement; while Ellen, piqued at what her mother in- 
sinuated was mere coldness in Arthur, and vexed at his occasional rude- 
ness to his quondam friend, saw him depart, well satisfied with the lover 
who remained behind, although at times, when her mother, seeking to in- 
crease the feeling in Lord Rashleigh’s favour, made comparisons to the 
disadvantage of Arthur, she nearly caused a reaction adverse to her 
schemes, fur Ellen would then take his part with sincere warmth and in- 
dignation. 

When plotters exert an influence in contrary direction to the natural 
bias of humanity, much greater skill than that of Mrs. Meredith is re- 
quired to effect the desired result. Had she wished to prevent two open- 
hearted, amiable, and extremely good-looking young people, trom falling 
in love with each other, not all the policy of a Metternich could have 
done it. But the reverse required little aid from Art; Nature met her 
half way, and went on hand-in-hand with her. Lord Rashleigh became 
quite as much in love as could be expected, in constant companionshi 
with a very charming girl, more a child of nature than his mother an 
sisters Jwould admire; but of whom he, who had not as yet acquired 
conventional tastes, thought all the better on that account. Mr. Mere- 
dith, self-satisfied by his own keen perception of matters in the bay- 
field, and determined that after this vacation Lord Rashleigh should come 
no more to Merton, believed himself quite upon his guard, so duzed com - 
placently in his study. Content with past discernment and future pre- 
caution, he thought the few weeks meautime of little importance. What 
impression could possibly be made in so short a period, that an equally 
short period would not efface? Distinguished Grecians! men imbued 
with classic literature! how is it ye do not acquire classic feelings ? 
Think ye that Eros is, indeed, dead with the uld mythology ? that Chris- 
tian principle has driven out passionate Nature? Dreamer, beware! for 
as surely as the forms of ancient art are representative of the same species 
of being that now calls itself daughter or wife, there are still Aspasias as 
well as Antigones, and Ciytemnestra has sat, arsenic in hand, by a Christ- 
ian hearth! Minister of a pure faith! do thy fluck all walk by it? Are 
not secrets so sad and awful committed to thive ears, that many a home 
would stand accursed of every passer-by if indiscretion betrayed them f 
And yet, in honest trust in the virtues of that blessed sanctuary, Chine own 
home; in honest confidence in thy innocent child, all cautiva sleeps, be- 
cause distrust has not yet been awakened. Such faith were praiseworthy, 
if the daily experienceof life were not sufficient warning that it is hazard- 
ous. Mrs. Meredith coutinued tokeep her husband in the dark by many 
feminine manceuvres; aud it was agreed, that as soon us he was of age, 
Lord Rashleigh should claim his bride; bat the wily mother, whose pru- 
dence delayed the match till after that period, insisted on its taking place 
privately then, since she well knew her husband's integrity would revolt 
from thus entangling a peer’s eldest son. 

An invitation for herself and Ellen to spend Christmas in London was 
procured from some relatives, Mr. Meredith remaining to take charge of 
his parish. Lord Eskdale bad removed his wife aud daughters quite 
suddenly to Italy, in consequence of a physiciau’s advice “ The coming 
ot age” was to be kept next year in the country; avd while the relatives 
of both parties were in utter ignorance of such proceedings excepting 
Mrs. Meredith, who managed them all, even to guiding the fiugers of the 
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conscience-smitten and fainting bride in signing the parish-register, the 
were married by banns at SLoreditch Church. ee : : 
The young couple went to a pretty cottage near London, and then Mrs. 
Meredith was to return home,—to return, without his child, to the de- 
ceived father! Journeys were not made from London to the Peak with 
railroad facility thirty years ago. Mrs. Meredith, who was the mother of 
several children younger than Ellen, was not strong, and she was again 
enceinte; so a delay during the severe winter was thought reasonable by 
poor Mr. Meredith, and ample time affurded for the matrimonial arrange- 
ments. Meanwhile Lord Rashleigh had been urged by the family solici- 
tor, recently made aware of the marriage, to join Lord Eskdale in Italy; 
he himself being charmed with Lady Rashleigh, thought she had only to 
appear to win all hearts, and be welcomed asa daughter. So thought 
partial husband. If Lady Rashleigh had any misgivings, she did not 
oat oie m. ¥ as she was, she possessed great strength of mind 
nerve. She knew that it was impossible to disunite the once legally 
married, however angry parents might be, and she resolved to conquer 
the affections of her new connexions by deserving their kindness. Poor 
Ellen! Love hitherto had followed her ux ht: but little did she 
guess the toil of striving to win it from prejudiced minds! So they went 
to join a family of which the father was furious, the mother determined 
never to see her daughter-in-law, and the sisters, though anxious to see, 
were determined never to speak to her. These amiable and virtuous reso- 
lutions were, however, unknown to the happy travellers as they journeyed 
on; all was new and interesting to both ; each was a charming companion 
to the other, and no society beside bardened their pleasant carriage arid 
t intercourse. In after-life, when inthe w ways of human 
existence either of those travellers looked back to the sunny spots in the 
past, that journey came to the mind ; for it is not the events productive of 
—- happiness at the moment that we recur to with greatest satisfac- 
afterwards; it isto those calmer times and feelings, equally apart 
from both extremes; the experience of mature years teaches us to dread 
- reminiscence of the highest joy, for is not that in itself the acutest 

? 
CHAPTER Il. 
Men shou}d press forward in Fame’s glorious chace ; 
- Nobles look backward, and so lese the race.—Y ouNG. 

The Earl of Eskdale was in no way a remarkable, scarcely a describable 
man; he differed so little from the rest of that type of the genus homo to 
which he belonged, that all its characteristics, good and bad, entered into 
his composition. He loved women—flesh-and-blood, vulgar womens 
though he had married a very exclusive é/éganée as the proper wearer of 
acoronet. He had always taken his son’s part in questions between the 
heir and the ladies of the family—he thought it right to give him paternal 
support as far as possible; but in the case of this low marriage what 
could he say or do? He was rather short of ready cash, and could have 
excused vulgarity had his new daughter brought her sack crammed with 
rouleaux; that his son should fancy the “ parson’s daughter’ was per- 
fectly natural, but not that, fresh from the society of ‘Alma Mater,’ he 
should marry her. Such unworldly lessons are not taught there now, 
whatever may, “once upon a time,” have been the case. Bat Lord 
Rashleigh had spent only one term at Oxford, and so we will return to 


wd Eskdale sat alone in a spacious, gloomy room, of the old Italian 
aZZO. 

“Lord and Lady Rashleigh !” echoed sonorously through the marble 
halls. The head of a sobbing girl was on his shoulder; his hand felt the 
first grasp of affection it had met for a long time as his son seized it. 
What could hedo? Too well-bred to summon servants, unable to assert 
his my ger dignity with a pair of female arms clasped round his neck, he 
bore his fainting burden to the open window; the lustrous eyes unclosed, 
the colour came flushing back, the lips developed the must pearly of 
teeth, as Lady Rashleigh faintly called, « William.” The old lord could 
not help kissing those pretty lips, and then handed her to his son, mut- 
tering,— 

“T see itall: whata fool you made of yourself!” 

All secret thoughts are, happily, not legible in the countenance, or the 
Countess of Eskdale might often afterwards have read in her husband's 
face that if, instead of so prudent and proper a match as he concluded with 
her ladyship, he had ‘‘made a fool of himself” after the manner of his 
son, it would not have been an act to produce repentance. If Lord 
Rashleigh had deserved the epithet, he had, at least, one consolation,— 
quite as great a fool was speedily made of his honoured papa, who really 
loved the parson’s daughter, for she treated him as a loving child, not 
with the cold retenue of his own well-bred offspring. Lady Eskdale took 


“What do you mean, father?” asked the wondering boy. “ Lord 
Rash leigh is of age, and they were asked in church.” 

‘ By what name?” gasped the father. 

“Why, of course, their own; William Rashleigh, and Ellen Mary 
Meredith.” 

The words that were coming to Mr. Meredith’s lips died away; he 
made a choking effort. 

“ Leave me, George; tell them Iam going to a short distance. Let 
my horse be saddled ; and you—do not even hint at this unhappy business 
till your mother comes home.” 

He was left alone; then the rush ./ agonised feeling broke loose. He 
had checked the contession before George that Ellen, his own dear 
child though she was, had no legal claim to the name of Meredith 
—a fact which it seemed his weak wife had overlooked. The marriage 
was void. 

He mounted his horse, and rode forth at a most unusual pace, but 
objectless ; for to whom could he confide his heavy grief? Twice he 
turned home, and could not summon courage to enter; at last, after an 
absence of several hours, he spied across the fields his own servant boy 
prging to unwonted speed a pony kept for much gentler purposes, and 
hailed the lad, believing him to be in quest of himself. 

“ Mistress is come home, sir; the coach has had an accident; she is 
very ill, and I am going for the doctor.” 

Ina moment reflection resumed its place in his agitated mind. 

“TI will go; I shall be able to get there more quickly.” 

“ Better go home, sir; you may be too late.” 

“‘ Too late !” 

All ideas now merged in one image; the wife he had loved so fondly— 
the mother of bis children—her weakness and errors, were all forgotten. 
She was dying! He might be too late! As he reined up his jaded 
horse at his own door, an old servant came forward, She glanced 
eeny to the man who tvok the bridle, placing her finger on her 

ips,— 

* Thank God, you are come, sir! Mistress——” 

“Too late! Am I too late?” 

“ The baby, sir——” 

“The baby! Your mistress, what of her?” 

‘ You must go very gently, sir: mistress must be kept very quiet now.” 

He had been rushing past, but paused now; a sense of impending evil 
overpowered him. 

“‘ The baby, sir, only just breathed,” said the faithful old servant, who 
still sought to place forward the lighter evil. *‘ Mistress had a weary 
journey and a sad fright. She is very bad for certain, but we hope the 
doctor will be here directly.”’ 

The doctor came. 

_ Mr. Meredith sat by her bed-side with his dead wife’s hand fast locked 
in his; of the only words she had spoken to him all were inaudible ex- 
cept “ writing-desk.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
Surrounded by a fawning, flattering throng, 
Judgment each day grew weak ond humour strong; 


Wisdom was treated as a noisome weed, 
And all his follies let to run to seed.—CHURCHILL. 


Since the birth of his grandson Lord Eskdale had set his heart on re- 
turning to England. He wished the fétes for his son’s majority, which 
had been postponed, to include the christening of the infant heir also; be- 
sides, there was the representation of the county to be secured beyond a 
chance of failure. The residence in Italy had been * a bore” to him; 
the same feeling possessed his lady, though she expressed it differently. 
Conventua! e‘egance of manner, and tact in commonplace conversation, 
glossed over the emptiness of her mind, which was as languid as her con- 
stitution; she had tired of Rome, as she bad tired of ail other things. 
The Ladies Rashleigh hoped that in London, among their own eet, they 
might quite put out of consideration their intrusive sister-inlaw. The 
italians could never be made to understand their feelings respecting her 
low birth and want of English retenue; in Loudon it would be very differ- 
ent, she would never become the fashion there. 

Poor Ellen! we will go back to givea sketch of her treatment since she 
came to Italy, as itis necessary in order to account for much of her after- 
conduct. So little could she enjoy the society of her husband’s family, 
that the habit of seeking for friendship and amusement out of the house 
was grown fixed. At first she had been, of course, dependent on them ; 
but by degrees, as she became appreciated, she had formed intimacies, 
so unexceptionable even in Lady Eskdale’s opinion, among the resident 
English, that it was very seldom she spent the afternoons at home. In 





up her cue; she was always frigidly prudent; it was wiser for the sake 
of family dignity to patronise her son’s wife, and she did it; but a griev- 
ous tax upon her it proved, the more so as Lady Rashleigh’s attractions 
be piquante enough to throw’Lady Jane and Lady Frances into the 
shade. 
Lady Rashleigh loved music, but she never played; she loved dancing, 
but she never danced ; she had tact enough to know that a country-mas- 
ter’s lessons could not qualify her for the meridian of fashionable life. 
Her general education, however, had been under a skilful tutor, for her 
father had instructed her as he did his pupils of the other sex; she read 
the Italian classics, also, correctly, and was acquainted with antiquities. 
So many a brilliant waltzer left her sisters sitting idle, to plan excursions 
to famous sites and chat on interesting matters with the childish-looking 
Lady Rashleigh; besides, the child was a married: woman,—a great re- 
commendation to Italian cavaliers and English apers of Italian manners. 
Her complete conquest over the old lurd was effected by her skilful 
equestrianism; the ease with which she, who had mastered many a wild 
English pony, guided with perfect grace and safety a spirited little barb 
her husband got forher. This was beyond the polite forbearance of her 
sisters ; riding parties became distastetul to them, completely eclipsed as 
they now were, complaints of her flirting, her laughing, her talking, her 
husband bore without disgust or jealousy,but when told an infant heir was 
in danger, grandpapa at once interfered, and riding wasgiven up. Ellen’s 
fine temper and fine sense were sorely worked upon by vexations, fre- 
soe and petty beyond contempt; and sometimes she feared her hus- 
and was influenced by their refined and elegant malice,—that his love 
ew more discriminating, and she was no longer faultless in his eyes ; but 
then came the heir, and all was right. 


CHAPTER III. 
He took the man up ere he left the child.—CuurcHILL. 
And there’s weeping in the chamber, and there’s silence in the hall. 


During this time what has become of the Merediths? The next in 
family to Ellen was a son, George, recently articled to an attorney inthe 
next town. By naturai disposition he was, as everybody said, ‘cut out 
for a lawyer,’’—that is, his character of mind fitted him for the meaner 
offices of the law; but he was quite destitute of those higher qualities 
which make a great lawyer a very great man. He had some of his mo- 
ther’s ambition, and when she confided to him the secret of his sister’s 
marriage his delight was overflowing. An earl’s brother-in-law ! mana- 
ger of estates! member of parliament !—nay, by the potency of his pro- 
pasts visions, created a peer himseif! Secrecy, till his mother could 

erself divulge the fact with proper management, had been at first in- 
sisted on by her. Meanwhile, however, her health decayed ; her daugh- 
ter had left hr ewan she longed to be at home again: and having sent 
George to his father to communicate the grand event which compelled 
her to travel alone, she set off for Derbyshire. 

Mr. Meredith was seated literally in a brown study (oh, flippant habit 
of punning!) uneasy at the protracted absence of his wife and child, 

articularly as the letters Eilen wrote in considerable frequency at first 

ad now ceased. George on his entry vainly attempted to look uncon- 
cerned ; the excitement he felt would appear, aud at length the anxious 
father, suspecting some catastrophe, eagerly insisted on knowing at once 
what it was. 

* Ellen ——” 

George could get no further. 

“Ellen! What of her?” 

“She is Lady Rashleigh !” 

The father neither spoke nor moved. His eyes dilated, his lips 
opened, the stony look of his pale face frightened the boy, who had, 
however, sense enough to dash the contents of the gold-fish globe upon 
his head. 

os it again! What was it you told me?” 

, “Ellen was married to Lord Rashleigh a fortnight ago; they are gone 
to Italy: my mother thought it would surprise you; such good news! 
and she is coming——”’ 

“Good news! Miserable woman, she has destroyed my child and me ! 
Oh, Ellen, my own Ellen! under what influence could you deceive your 
father? An where was the marriage? In what name? Powers 
of mercy, she is not his wife!” And he sank back into the chair he 
had quitted. 

" Indeed father, it is all right; my mother herself was at the wedding, 
and she said I was to tell you it was all right.” 

‘Wretched woman! hew can it be right? Had it been a marriage it 
would be misery enough to me; but it is none—she is no wile !” 


the evenings Lord Eskdale had a whist club to join. The girls, when.no 
engagement offered, played at good daughters with their invalid mamma. 
Lord and Lady Rashleigh went their own waz. For some time that way 
had been the same; how their plans, views, and feelings, came to diverge 
is, alas ! according to every-day experience in such matters; and that, in 
after-life, was not one of the periods memory was fond of recurring to. 

From the earliest period the Countess of Eskdale, although constantly 
putting torward her claims to consideration as a confirmed invalid, had no 
fancy tor being “ shelfed”’ by a son’s wife, even had that lady been on a 
par with herself, a duke’s daughter ; so she tried every means in her 
power to destroy the rising influence which she felt Ellen’s energy of 
character would not fail to attain. She who had cared go little to acquire 
any control over her unmarried son, now felt jealous of his wife’s prero- 
gatives—elegantly rebuked the hoyden, smiled at the hearty laugh, ex- 
cused the ignorance of etiquette, apologised for the want of accomplish- 
ments; till all these matters, perseveringly brought forward, acquired an 
importance in the young husband’s eyes, which his admired and flattered 
wile—admired and flattered forhigh qualities which eclipsed these petty 
faults and errors—could not comprehend. It was not likely she should 
listen with conviction to his lectures, prompted as she knew them to be 
by his malicious mother ; yet she listened with patience, giving him cre- 
dit for well meaning: but she had long since discovered a truth which is 
fatal to a woman's respect for her husband’s opinion, that in jadgment, 
character, and mental power, he was much weaker than herself. His 
mother, too, had made asimilar discovery, and by cautioning him against 
tk inflaeace of his wife, and sneering at his being governed by her, 
fixed her son’s mediocrity ina self-willed form—a selt-will by no means 
based on reason, nor reasonably exerted, which revolted Ellen’s mind ;— 
and this was the man whomshe had sworn to love, honour, and obey ! 

_With her a yow was a vow, she stroveto honour Lord Rashieigh for 
virtues he really had, although good sense was not of the number, and she 
quietly conformed to his wishes when expressed ; the worst was when 
he expressed none, and yet blamed her for doing ‘‘ what she must have 
known was disagreeable to him,” &c., when, indeed, he had not known 
it himself till his mother persuaded him so. The force of a man’s pas- 
slon may conceal from the object of it for a time his want of real tenderness, 
which is a totally different thing, but when the mere passion calms down, 
the absence of tenderness of disposition to supply its place is a fearful 
deficiency, the more felt by contrast with the violent feelings which pre- 
ceded it.” We are not going to join in the vulgar cry that an aristocrat is 
naturally selfish; we believe that ademocrat may be so too; bat un- 
doubtedly a young man brought up as Lord Rashleigh was, had had 
everything done for him to foster an inclination for self-indulgence, and 
nothing to correct that bias. He was descended, too, from a line of men 
whose tastes and appetites had never been guided by any stronger rein than 
that of the fashionable habit of the day in which each happened to live ; 
their selfishness was transmitted, perhaps, as peculiarities of disposition 
and a certain cast of family features usually are; and if by care in youth 
this might have been corrected, it must be remembered that the open- 
hearted, lively boy would scarcely show any strong indication of the faults 
of character which broke out and became irremediable in the man, fos- 
tered and encouraged as they were by all around him, except his wife. 
She believed in him as long as she could : when her faith in the ties she 
had formed was shaken, she strove to persuade herself the blame lay with 
her. But she knew in her heart it was not so, and therefore indignation 
took the place where sorrow would else have reigned alone. 

[none year from their marriage the delusion of “* Love” was over. She 
quietly and uncomplainingly endeavoured to go through the duties she had 
engaged to perform ; he thought only of the amusement of the hour, and 
was easily able to find it: so they did not gratify the family by outward 
tokens of disagreement or dissatisfaction, being both blessed with good 
temper, which in her was supported by a better principle. And then 
“she brought it on herself ;” half the women inthe world put up with in- 
sults and annoyances nothing else could make them endure in silence, 
but the conviction that their own self-will or neglect of advice, or pre- 
sumptuous infatuation, led to the position they are in, and that tocom- 
plain would be to confess this humiliating truth. But the young will ask, 
* Is love so easily extinguished ?” No, not true love !”—not the affection 
which subsists in and for another, grounded on the highest and purest 
feelings humanity is capable of; not the self-sacrificing spirit which hal- 
lows its object, and believes in it asa second and better sel{—this is death- 
tess! Bat this, O youthful, sanguine hearts! is the fruit ofa matured and 
exalted state of mind ; and ye cannot attain it by the mere nataral inclin- 
ation of each sex to please aud be pleased by the other. Trials and trou- 
bles shared, and difficulties overcome by mutual aid, evolve the light of 





pure and pertectlove from what would else be the dark depths of sen- 


suality ; this hallowed light shines on through all existence, the flame on 
a pyrealtar, whose fiery lustration hastried the soul, ‘‘ even as silver ig 
tried.” Freed from selfish foul dross, the affections and passions become 
the glory of existence, and their exercise a fitting preparation for the 
sphere of Eternal Love ! 

Are early marriages, then, to be deprecated on the ground that the par- 
ties “do not know their own minds?” Certainly not; for their minds 
will be moulded in unison, and the duties of life be learned together bet- 
ter than apart, provided their love is fostered and consecrated by the 
probation of all the authorities they should reverence. Love, thus im- 

roved and sustained, defies time and change; but if instead of a match 
like this, where genial influences combine, one takes place under head- 
strong self-willed disregard of the power that resides in kiuship, and the 
caution of elders for the safe keeping of ped re. it bears in it from the 
first the germs of decay and destraction, an discountenance and sarcasm 
work their evil influence, for innate strength to resist is wanting. The 
brier and the bramble find root where the full harvest of content has 
failed—“ the Garden of Eden” has become a “ desolate wilderness!” 


CHAPTER V. 


A most wise widow, full of matron grace.—ANon. 


The nurse said to me, Tears should not 
Be shed upon an infant's face. 
It was unlucky. 

* . “ . 


7 
Tipecingnupon that oh ware tess 
I think to help me if they could. 
My heart again is in its place. —WorDswortH. 

There was a Mrs. Clan Alpine at Rome, whose house was the nucleus 
of all that was best in the society of the place, whether native or foreign, 
She had taken a great fancy to Bllen, and called her, playfully, “her 
child :” in fact she strongly reminded her of an only daughter she had lost, 
As her réunions were small, and it was considered quite a favour to be 
invited to them, Lord Rashleigh had felt their great value as a support to 
his young wife on ber entering Roman society, and by degrees more of 
her evenings were spent in the fautewil by Mrs. Olan Alpine’s side than 
at Lord Eskdale’s. When languid or indisposed for exertion, or being 
talked at, to provoke retorts, not always wise, by her sisters-in-law, here 
she felt at ease; and if thoughts of home and her father filled her eyes 
with tears, her kind friend understood it, soothed “her child,” and she 
was comforted. Poor Ellen! she needed judicious comfort. As soon as 
she left her chamber, after the birth of the “ heir,” she discovered that 
her child was not truly her own, it was the Earl of Eskdale’s grandson. 
He would not have dictated or interfered with the feelings of the youn 
mother, but the boy was also the Countess of Eskdale’s grandson, an 
she dictated and interfered in the most trivial minutic ; in fact, took plea- 
sure in making the arrangements her fancy dictated as disagreeable as 

ossible to her poor victim,—‘ She knew nothing about children.” El- 
a who had fondled and handled her infant brothers, really knew much 
more than her tormentor, but as in these matters youth is always expect- 
ed to give way, so it was now. 

Lady Rashleigh had not expected to hear from home frequently, but 
her mother’s long silence after she first came to Italy distressed her great- 
ly, and the shock of her sudden death had been a fearful one; it was her 
first grief of the kind, and bitterly did she feel the reproaches of her mo- 
ther-in-law, that she should give way to sorrow in a manner 80 Unreason- 
able, and so injurious in her then state. Mrs, Clan Alpine had pity on this 
natural sorrow, augmented as it was by Mr. Meredith’s silence, which 
his child attributed to anger at her undutifal conduct, little suspecting 
that his state of health and mind had been sach as to utterly prevent his 
writing a word, ‘ : 

It happened just as Lord Eskdale’s family had completed their prepa- 
rations for returning to England, that some infantine disorder attacked the 
baby. Lady Eskdale, of course, supported the nurse’s opinion; but 
Ellen was by no means satisfied, and at last appealed to the grandfather, 
who goodnaturedly took her part in sending for medical advice, which 
corroborating her view of the case, and throwing great blame on the 
self-sufficient nurse, rather made matters worse than better, inasmuch as 
it converted that functionary into an inveterate enemy. Ellen, however, 
had gained her point ofhaving more authority inthe nursery, and while 
sitting there, with her infant in her lap, the long looked-for letter from her 
father arrived. She read it :— 

Unhappy girl! I have hitherto beencoo weak, both in body and mind, to write 
to you, so painful as the task is—painful, indeed, to confess the commission of sins 
which, by a just retribution, haveentailed results so dreadful. Seventeen years 
ago I hoped to marry on a college living about to become vacant. Isincerely 
loved your poor mother, and how, you will ask, could I then abase her and my- 
self as I did? Theincumbent’s life was strangely prolonged, and you saw the 
light before our marriage. I made every reparation I could—none but my poor 
wife and myself knew the fact ; Lui when she furthered a stolen match, contrary 
to every principle of tutorial honour and integrity, she could not avail herself of 
legal advice, and you were not married as Ellen Mary Armstrong, your legal 
name; oonsgqnenty the marriage is null and void. _ You are living in sin ; anc [ 
beseech you instantly to relinquish your false position. My child! my child! I 
mean notto be harsh ; but the ot ants must be told. I have a home fer my 
own afflicted child—come tu me! 


It was a mighty effort that sustained the unhappy girl; the nurse’s evil 
eye was upon her, and she neither moved, spoke, nor fainted. For a few 
minutes the woman lingered, aware that something had gone wrong : then, 
seeing no token of further emotion, left the room. The young mother 
breathed freely. She placed the letter securely in her waistbelt, raised 
her baby, covered bya shawl, from her knees, and, unobserved, stole 
out, 

Ina few minutes Mrs. Clan Alpine, in whose hand the momentous 
letter had been placed, wasaiding the physician to restore the unhappy 
girl, whose alarming convulsions were more fearful from her previous 
unnatural self-control. : f 

The infant slept sweetly on adistant sofa, and gazing upon it stood a 
tall, dark young man, who turned quickly when addressed by Mrs. Clan 
Alpine. 

“ Arthur, pray come aud hold this hand, and keep the fingers open if 
you can.” : 

Arthur Douglas (for he indeed it was) silently obeyed, and clasped 
again that small hand. Rashleigh’s wedding-ring was as an asp-string ; 
but he held it, and his emotion passed unremarked by those who were 80 
absorbed in care for her. 

She moved—hysteric subs began. : 

‘« She will soon be better,” said the physician: “ what a dreadful shock 
she must have sustained !”’ , 

“ She has, iadeed—the most dreadful possible !” said Mrs. Clan Alpine, 
whose tears flowed freely now the worst was over. . 

“IT hope, my dear madame, you have sent for Lord Rashteigh or some 
of the family ?” said Dr. B. 

“Oh no, no!” faintly ejaculated the invalid. ; 

‘‘ You had better not talk at present, Lady Rashleigh,”’ interposed the 
doctor. 

‘Not Lady Rashleigh! Ellen Mary Armstrong!” she exclaimed, 8° 
wildly, that Dr. B. believed her relapsing into delirium. Was it this be- 
lief which made Arthur leave the room for further aid, or was it his ow2 
distressed feelings which drove him thence? Be it asit may, when Mre. 
Clan Alpine had assured the doctor that he need not apprehend delirium, 
Arthur was gone. ; 

“ Tam sorry he has left,” said Mrs. Clan Alpine. ‘“ It is my —— 
Arthur Douglas, Dr. B.; he only arrived this evening en rowfe to join the 
legation at Naples. He would have been exactly the proper sates 3 to 
take this letter to Lord Rashleigh” (poor lady, that was waeee 0 ae 
Will you, Dr. B., deliver it yourself? I do not think it should be sent by 
a servant.” d ling fi M 

She had carefully enveloped and directed with on * “ 
Meredith’s own letter. The doctor took charge of it for Lord Rash- 
leigh. : 
ady Eskdale and her daughters were at home. Lady Rashleigh had 
been missed a short time alter her departare, but it excited no alarm. 
Lord Rashleigh said,— . 

“Ob, at Mrs. Clan Alpine’s, as usual. 

Lord Eskdale went to his whist club. F iat 

“Really, my dear William, you are forbearing to a fault towards tha 


i Sy 
re ir dented aoe not? Is not my father equally forbearing to- 
wards yourself? He never enguires after you or your engagements. 

“A very different thing,” said Lady Jane. : 

“Ts it? Well, I don’t know, Ellen never interferes with me.” ” 

“You grow strangely careless about every thing, William, / think. You 
never even ask after the baby when you come in!” “ 

Now Lady Frances, who made this agreeable speech, hated all ba ies 
—this one in particular ; 80 it could only be the overflowing of her strong 
sense of domestic duty that caused her to take interest in it just then. 

« Not careless about every thing ! fair sister ;—not about La Ballerina : 
success with the public, certainly. By the bye, itis opera time. | . 

And away he went, to hang upon the steps of the danseuse behind the 
scenes, has had been for some time past his usual practice. 





Lady Eskdale looked after her retreating son; she remembered on how 
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him “he was second to his wife whenever they were to- 
ss on she had prejudiced him against “ bluism” in woman j, and 
& he went to devote his time, person, aud money, to“ La Ballerioa,” the 
Christian mother exalted, for the wife's influence was destroyed. 

“The little lord! the little Jord !”’ screamet the wet-narse who had 
‘ust found out that the baby was not in his cot. The hubbub and con- 
fasion among the servants wasextreme. (It may be as well to remark 
here, lest some acute critic should found a tirade against our ignorance 
upon it, that we are aware Lord Rashleigh’s baby could be simply “ The 
Honourable Mister; but the nurse knew no better than to suppose 
milord’s son was also milord.) : ane 

Lady Eskdale's dignified composure was at last directly infringed upon : 
she coldly stated ,— : é . 

« Probably Lady Rashleigh had taken the infant with her.” Her daugh- 
ters were going to express their opinion of such folly, but their mother's 
look reproved them—befure servants appearances were never to be 
slighted—so they worked on quietly. Lady Eskdale counted her stitch- 
es of knitting; and after counting and re-couuting twenty times,—a sign 
she felt a mental perturbation she did not choose to demonstrate im any 
other way, graciously infurmed the anxious purse, who wanted to know 
where to go for the babe, that she “had nothing to do with it.” Con- 
sidering the mother had never heretofore “had anyching to do with it,’’ 
the grandmother every thing, the announcement of such a revolution was 
bewidering; and duly bewildered every one in the house was, even the 
ladies who would uot shew it—when in came Dr. B. with the letter. 

Lord Rashleigh was sent for, told that his wite was extremely ill, and 
his presence immediately r uired; all his impressions were quick and 
fugitive, he left La Ballerina in her pas de fascination, and hastened home 

n the meantime Lord Eskdale had retarned. 

Of all these various members of the family, the various feelings may 
easily be guessed. i i de 

Lord Rashleigh’s boyish fancy for his wife came to life again. “ Why 
did she make such a desperate fuss about it ?—they could be properly re- 
married, and no harm done.” 

The Earl of Eskdale coald not agree in this latter opinion. He was 
anxious they should be re married; blame could not attach to the un- 
happy girl; but there was his grandson illegitimate—a “harm done,” 
which never could be undone. 

Lord Rashleigh thought half-a-dozen other sons would undo it. 

The Countess of Eskdale and her right honourable daughters would 
have been very glad to hear Ellen was dead; but this business of dis- 
grace and trouble was a fearful shock to them, indeed it was to all. 

The worst defect any one, beyond the degree of a peasant, could pos- 
sess in the peer's mind, was illegitimacy. It was the brand of excommu- 
nication from society in his creed. “A parson’s daughter !” “ His tutor’s 
inveigling girl !’"—these had been bad enough when expressed by his 
wife’s thin lips; but illezitimate added ! Yet the old lord loved her dear- 
ly; he loved his sou’s child, too: it was “ his own flesh and blood”’ after 
all! and that was something with him, for other scions of his flesh and 
blood existed; not heirs legitimate at all, and he loved them. We have 
hinted that the earl was of a loving nature—the better feelings got the bet- 
ter; and, despite all Dr. B. had said of Ellen's alarming state, the earl and 
his son set off to fetch her back again. The countess and her daughters, 
who had hoped she would be renounced, went to bed very angry ; deep- 
er than ever was their anger when they were informed that Ellen Mary 
Armstrong relinquished all ties of connexion for ever, and refused to part 
with her child. 

Mrs Clan Alpine believed this resolution, although hastily formed, to 
be irrevocable, and felt no inclination to disturb it; she continued to 
give ahome and protection to the nearly dyiug girl. Lord Rashleigh 
thought he could get the decree reversed if admitted to Ellen’s presence; 
and probably it might bave been so, but she was long too ill to be seen, 
written to, or excited inany way, To put their original intention of re- 
turning to England into execution seemed the best plan ; and it was forth. 
with performed by the earl and countess. Lord Rashleigh stayed behind, 
he heard that Ellen’s life hung by a thread ; but Mrs. Clan Alpine, though 
kind, was candid, and gavehimno hopes of reunion. “It had beer,” 
she said, ‘a match into which Ellen was seduced, not so much by the 
lover—he was seduced also—but by the mother, the weak and wicked 
mother, whose duty required conduct completely the reverse. Under 
this influence the reason of a mere child had not been strong enough to 
keep the distinctions of right and wrong clearly defined. Now, it was 
different: Ellen’s mind, early cultivated for expansion, had suddenly 
—_ ripened by events into mature vigour, and her resolutions were 

xed.” 

“How could Ellen, she who was so full of strong affections, act so un- 
kindly by him ?” 

Mrs. Clan Alpine thought it possible that it was because these strong 
affections had not met an adequate return; but as she could not exactly 
tell him sv, she was silent. 

‘“‘ His mother and sisters, what had they to do with it?” 

Mrs. Clan Alpine mildly represented how very unhappy Ellen had been 
made by them, and that the present discovery was not likely to increase 
either their love or respect for her. 

And his child—he would claim his child ! not that his love for it was 
over-parental, but he thought thereby “ to bring his wife to reason.” 

But she was not his wife, so that most powerful of the engines of tyranny 
could not be brought to bear upon her. And it was to reason—reason 
exercised on quite the opposite side of the question, that Ellen had alrea- 
dy been brought ; and it is due to her now to state fully why she was 
firm—some may thiuk harshly and erroneously so—in the decision she 
had adopted. 

Daring the whole period of her residence under Lord Eskdale’s roof, 
she had heard very strong expressions used as to the social position of the 
illegitimate. Lady Eskdale was convinced, or, at least, had private rea- 
sous for telling her husband so, that these children of sin always proved 
how largeiy it entered into the constitution they were born with; they 
were in themselves prone to profligacy, falsehood, extravagance—in fact, 
doubly children of wrath, past all redemption ! Poor Lord Eskdale! be 
hoped her Ladyship might not be in the right, but he dared not contra- 
dict her. Many of her hearers, especially some who, having tried to 
bring up such unfortunates as outcasts from society, and succeeded, join- 
ed her ladyship with zeal; perhaps they meant to deter their legitimate 
sous from such irregular courses. Then the Italians, who, wih all their 
admiration for Eilen, could never understand a priest’s daughter being 
among ‘honourable women,” had asked awkward questions, which 
though nothing more than an annoyance then, as tending to make the po- 
sition of the “ parson’s daughter” more painful in a proud family, were 
now unanswerable. 

Ellen kuew it was no fault of her own that she was among the brand- 
ed; but there she was, stained in the eyes of society with a sin no re- 
morse could expiate, no virtues atone for. The coronet of the pure and 
in.vcent countess would but direct the finger of scorn to the wearer. 
And her child ! he, too—her “ first born son” —to stand degraded in his 
father’s noble ancestral halls, while a younger brother lorded it over him. 
No, never should such shame be his. He should be the simple son of 
Ellen Armstrong—her very own—and learn to love and respect his mother 
for her innate virtues, not her external rank. And she would be to him 
such a mother, that he should never feel a father wanting. 

Mrs. Clan Alpine was well satisfied with “her child’s” decision ; and 
Ellen, when she rose from the bed of sickness, calm, placid, resigued, 
was quite willing to take iu truth a child’s place. For many reasons, re- 
turning to her father was not advisable; she would not have felt safe 
there from a renewal of Lord Rashleigh’s suit, to which, perhaps, she 
would have yielded at last, sacrificing herself to avoid giving pain to an- 
other. By degrees the young mother, absorbed in her child, had grown 
happy, and she was neither surprised nor hurt when Lord Rashleigh fol- 
lowed La Ballerina to Paris. A year afterwards she rejoiced to bear that 
he had married “ to his mother’s perfect satisfaction.” 

_ Then Arthur Douglas, who was going to be chargé d'affaires at Constan- 
tinople, persuaded his once “lost love” to go with him, much to his Aunt 
Clan Alpine's delight: to her great delight, also, her grandson, as she 

called him, the infant William Armstrong, was left with her. It wasa 

sad peeling on the part of his fond mother, but a self-inflicted one ; she 
bt ae bring her « illegitimate” son under her husband’s roof ; not 
daaee ~~ = 43 strongly on that point as she did, he laughingly pro- 

af his proper name was Fitz Douglas. 


The happy couple are marri . . , . at 
ful joint letter to Mr. Meredith.” oT 


Let us hope their happiness w 
years, which period wil! 
narrative of Matrimony. 


ill endure the wear and tear of twenty 
elapse before we again take up the chequered 
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AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


“80, you desire an account of my Robinso ife i 
an J ; n Crusoe lif P 
o-_ proceed to giveit to you in plain prose, a m9 by the way 
. at you seem to me as familiar with Parisian phraseology, as if you had 
een born and bred aw septiéme of a French Hotel Meubleé . 


aris, and [ 


of the United States (hurrah fur the thirteen stripes and stars!), and for 
many years a subject of her royal majesty, Queen Victoria (God save the 
Qacen !), do depose and say, that I reside in a street of Paris called La 
rue Chaussée d’ Antin, ranning trom the Boulevards to St. Lazare, straight 
as an arrow, clean, well built, fallof fine houses and fine shops, and magai- 
ficent hotels in court yards, and crowded from early dawn to late at night, 
I had almost said until the return of dawn, with carriages, chariots, omni- 
buses, chaises, wheelbarrows, ladies and women (generally very hand- 
some indeed), milkiaids, laundresses, grisettes, Lorettes, chiffonniers, 
fashionables, and Normandise with their butterfly caps; in short, one of 
the must public, and one of the busiest, aud one of the pleasantest streets 
in town. 

“Tam in the fifth story—the lower floor is not counted, and the en- 
tresol, or second floor, is not cqunted;,1 am au quatriéme,and mount six 
flights of stairs to reach my resting place. ya fat and ‘ pursy,’ and 
having very short legs, you may depend upon it I have often wished for 
some elevating machine, by which the summit could be reached without 
having to double up my joints one hundred and thirteen times—for that 
is the number of stairs. Now young and ethereal persons like yourself, 
so gay, so transparent, so light of step, would go up like a sparrow a 
whole flight at a time. : : ; 
“From my eyrie-nest I look down upon the moving world witb phi- 
losophic composure, and breathe an atmosphere far superior to the grovel- 
ling sons of earth below me—(ask the chemists if it is not so). My nest, 
however, is very small. I have but one small room; three good closets ; 
a brick floor, which I like, because it saves all noise, covered with a thick 
carpet; a bed, long enough if I don’t grow any, which I have concluded 
not to do for the present; a chest of drawers, surmounted by a stuffed par- 
rot in a glass case, who looks very civilly at me, and says nothing, though 4 
I feel occasionally quite embarrassed ut the cl of his i tion ; 
bed, linen, covering, most clean and excellent ; an open fireplace, with a 
movable grate, which I purchased, and iu which I bara dry wood and 
vod coal; three easy chairs, and two with upright backs, which I prefer, 
for fear of affecting the grace of my movements; and, to crown the whole, 
three good sized mirrors—so that, you ses, [ am never without company, 
though it is only the reduplication of that of which one sample is quite 
sufficient—certainly one at a time. 

“I breakfast in my own chamber at nine; rise at half-past six; get 
very hungry before breakfast comes. The servant brings my allowance 
of bread, butter, andcream. I boil my owa tea-kettle; make my owa 
tea; buy my own sugar, candles, &c. ; have the Daily News to read in the 
morning—which sometimes, on account of the ill-temper which it shows 
towards America and France, obliges me to put more sugar than usual in 
my tea. 


In dishabille | wear a grey frock coat, plaid waistcoat, grey trousers, 
silk neckcloth, black slippers, occasionally varnished ; and look very 
grave and wise, when raising my head from the table, I let my spectacles 
drop on the end of my nose and comb my few straggling grey hairs 
with my fingers, presenting in such cases a very fine study for an artist. 
‘1 have a man servant for my femme-de-chambre ; attentive to a fault, 
full of good nature, and so willing to serve me, that [ take care never to 
call on him for what [can do myself, and sometimes almost frighten the 
cap off his head by my frantic gesticulations, when I cannot make him 
understand my French, though I understand it perfectly myself. 

“I stay in my room, extraordiuaries excepted, always until three o’clock ; 
go sight-seeing ; dine at an English restaurant at five—can’t live ata 
French café—dislike the French cooking—don’t know whether you are 
eating frog, cat or baby ; evening with friends or at the theatre, rarely at 
home ; get sleepy at eleven; crawl to bed at twelve o’olock ; think of 
my dear friends in America and England ; sigh so hard as almost to un- 
tuck the bed clothes; wish them all kiad of blessings; faucy I see them; 
never kuew I loved them half so much; pray for them, and dream about 
them ; sleep quietly six hours; try notto let the sun get up before me; 
though I confess, to my shame, I sometimes find him peeping into my 
chamber to see if Iam awake; feel dreadfully about my sins always 
when I first wake, and try to quiet the pangs of conscience by a stron 
dose of good resolutions ; think again of my dear friends; thank God 
from the Lorton of my soul for his mercies; aud wonder why I am not a 
poor, miserable, outcast, shivering, starving, naked Irishman, or beggar, 
us hundreds of others, whose claims seem as good as mine ; and am amazed 
that I have education, character, plenty to eat and drink, so much to make 
me happy, and, above all, friends, friends whv love me, but who cannot 
love me half so well asI love them. Bat this won’tdo. I open my eyes; 
spring outof bed; take my cold bath; raise the window to breathe the 
cordial of cordials, the fresh and fragrant air of the morning ; and go again 
t@ a successivn of labours and enjoy ments. 

“I could not afford two rooms. I pay thirty-five francs a month, and 
ten francs for service. My breakfast and tea cost me—I don’t know what 
—though an egg, for example is five sous, and a small roll of bread, of 
which one can eat two, costs three sous. Tea is dearer than in England; 
sugar and candles cheaper ; wood is sold by the pound, so is coal, and 
are both dear, though my fuel has not cost me more than in England, 
because of more economy in the use of it ; dinner of roast beef, potatoes, 
apple-pie, cheese, bread, and half a bottle of wine, are half a crown.” 
— Colman’s Tour in Europe. 
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STATE OF THE STEAM NAVY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following letter appeared in a London paper of the 19th ult. It 
was addressed to Lord John Russell. The latter part is of great interest. 


My ford—When Lord Mulgrave, a General in the army, was first Lord 
of the Admiralty, the late Lord Melville, conceiving that the atlairs of 
the navy were not properly adminisiered, addressed a letter to the Prime 
Minister, rightly judging that he was responsible to the country for the 
acts of hissubordinates. It is for this same reason that [I now address 
your Lordship. For six years that I sat in the House of CommonsI en- 
deavoured to draw the attention of Government and of Parliament, and, 
through them, of the country, to the enormous waste of public money in 
the Naval Department, and more especially in the construction of steam- 
ships of war; the then Board of Admiralty and their predecessors being 
equally culpable, successfully resisted all inquiry ; ped on one occasion, 
when [ warned them of the folly of building five or six iron steamers 
without trying one, 1 was met by the Secretary exultingly exclaiming, 
* We are building forty.” 

When your Lordship came into office you found it necessary to propose 
an addition to the income tax; then, and not till then, were the eyes of 
the House of Commons opened, and they clamorously called for a Com- 
mittee on naval and military expenditure. 

Your Lordship acceded, a Committee was appointed, and they began 
with the navy. On this Committee there was not one naval officer, but 
there were many interested in preventing the trath coming before the 
country. Nevertheless a tolerable expose: was made of the manner the 
public money had been wasted. 

[ shall not now enter into the whole of the report on naval matters, but 
will confine myself to what [ consider the most important point, because 
it is one on which the safety of the country depends—I mean steam. 

After a long and patient investigation it was Toeieeien that in no in- 
stance since the formation of a steam marine had the constructor of the 
ship, the maker of the engines, and the seamen, been brought together 
to consult on one of the most difficult points of naval architecture. It 
never entered into the heads of the Admiralty, the constructor of the 
vessel, or the maker of the engines, that a steam vessel of war was com 
paratively useless unless her engines, aud, above all, her boilers, were 
protected from enemies’ shot; nor did they even think that it was necessa- 
ry to have the main deck ports in frigates sufficiently high to use their 
guns when loaded even with the small proportion of coals they were en- 
abled to carry; the main deck was in consequence never armed ; but, 
nevertheless, the Committee of the House of Commons reported that we 
had twenty-three steam frigates, when‘I shall shortly show we have onl 
three. Publicly and privately, for nearly twenty years, with all Admi- 
ralties, and all parties, [ in vain endeavoured te correct these evils. Al- 
though I had more experience in the coustraction of steam vessels than 
most naval officers, | had not the presumption to suppose that all my 
views were correct; all lasked at different times, in and out of Partia- 
ment, was the appointment of a committee of naval officers and engineers 
to weigh well all the difficulties, and come to some system, instead of 
grouping in the dark and wasting the public money. All my efforts were 
useless, till in 1825, Sir G. Cockburn, with, I believe, the sanction of Sir 
Robert Peel, invited me to build a steam frigate, which after much con- 
sideration I undertook to do, and chose for my builder Mr. Fincham, and 
for the engine-maker Mr. Seaward. Plans were drawn of the ships and 
engines, the builder and the engineer were brought together ; the plans 
were considered for months; officers who had douimindled steam vessels 
of war and steam merchant ships were cousulted : and finally the Sidon 
determined upon. The great difficulty in steam vessels of war is the 
stowage. Hitherto the proportion of coals to the horse power has been 
too small, and even then when full, the wheels were buried in the water, 
and the frigates were incapable of carrying their main deck guns, and thus 
became only overgrown corvettes, mounting six or eight guns, miscalied 





“TI, then, Henry Colman, of lawful age, a citizen of the graud Republic 


irigates because commanded by post captains. 


In the Sidon those evils were corrected; she carries upwards of 700 
tons of coals; her main deck ports nearly seven feet out of the water, 
and a complete armament of 14 guns, 32-poanders in her main, and 
four 68-pounders in the upper, which are now being chan, to 24 68. 
nders, having a clear main deck, with the exception of the shaft, the 
iler and engines below the water line, and the coal boxes so fitted that 
when the coals are expended water ballast is taken in to prevent the 
wheels being too much out of the water; but, notwi ing all the 
care and attention, the Sidon was by no means perfect, and, in the first 
instance, required considerable alteration in her machinery. A plan 
roposed by Mr. Seaward, to work the standing gear and the eccentrics 
elow the water line failed, aud was obliged to be changed, and her 
boilers were much too small to produce steam; in fact, though propelled 
by an engine of 560 horse-power, the boilers were only equal to 350; 
she is now about boing supplied with boilers of larger dimensions. Be- 
fore the Sidon was built the T'errible and Retribution were produced—the 
former of 1,840 tons aud 800-horse power, scarcely carrying 500 tons of 
coals, a large portion of which occupies the main deck, and the boiler 
and engines take up the greater part of the hold and lower deck; she 
carries a good armament, but her bow and stern are so badly arranged 
that the longest guns that could be found were put in her pam even then 
they were so far inside the cells of the port that they were fired with 
great difficulty and danger, and the after guns occupy the greater part of 
the captain’s cabin- This vessel has great speed, aud sails well, but sha 
has neither room for troops or stores, and is rather an expensive advice 
boat. 
The Retribution is of 1,680 tons with an 800-horse engine, carries no 
main deck guns, and is so inefficient that her power is about to be redu- 
ced to 400-horse. The Sidon was followed by the Odin, of nearly the 
same dimensions and the same horse power, but 2 feet 9 inches less, 
depth of hold. She carries little more than half the coal, fewer guns, 
and these guns too low. Her main deck is not clear. The lines of 
both are the same, with long flat floors, and they have proved themselves 
excellent sea boats. Captain Henderson’s evidence may be seen in the 
Committee on Merchant Steamers. 
About the time the Odin was ready for seal was appointed to command 
the Channel squadron; the Sidon, Odin, Dragon, Avenger, Stromboli, and 
Vizen were put under my orders. With coals in proportion to the horse 
power the Odin was first, Sidom-second;-and Dragon and Avenger nearly 
alike ; with 700 tons of coals in Sidon, and about half in Odin, the latter 
beat Sidon a mile an hour. Both were so steady they could work their 
large guns in a heavy swell with ease; the others, with the exception of 
the Dragon, could not cast them loose. Before the trials, 1 suggested 
that the construction of the Leopard should be suspended, which was ac- 
ceded to; but, owing to want of concert, the engines were forgotten, and 
they were finished, though the vessel is still in frame. After the trials 
were over, | urged the Admiralty to make the Leopard an improved Si- 
don, by adding a foot to her breadth, and 10 to her length: but by some 
unfortunate fatality their Lordships took a middle course, and instead of 
her being superior to both, she will be better than the Odin, and inferior 
to the Sidon, and the engines will require to be raised at least a foot to 
make them agree with the vessel, thereby losing the advantage of being 
under the waterline; and, strange as it may appear, at the very moment 
I am writing, notwithstanding the report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons of the want of concert between the shipbuilder and the en- 
gineer, they have never been to this moment brought officially together; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, the Surveyor of the Navy has not 
the power of summoning them into his presence and pointing out what is 
necessary to constitate a steam ship of war. 
During the two years I commanded the Channel squadron no less than 
29 steamers have passed through my hands. They have all been tried in 
every possible way; reports have been made upon ihem; and an elabo- 
rate table describing both vessels and engines, to the most minute parts, 
submitted to the Admiralty; but, notwithstanding, we are still working 
in the dark, and the four or five steamers now on the stocks will be little 
more efficient than those already in the water. They are too large for 
corvettes, and too small for frigates; the depth of hold is the same as in 
the Odin, and though it has been proved that the Odin can carry main 
deck guns, these new vessels, though within a few tons of the Sidon, are 
positively being constructed without main deck ports, I have before 
stated that the Committee of the House of Commons has reported that. 
we have 20 steam-frigates. Where are they? We have three—the J'er- 
rible, Sidon, and Odin; all the rest are steam corvettes mounting six 
guns, commanded by post-captains, and misnamed frigates. Even the 
Penelope, a lengthened trigate, has been obliged to give up her maindeck 
uns. In addition to these we have three line-of-battle ships and four 
frigates with screws, but they are only auxiliaries, and have not the speed 
of paddle steamers. 

I have been obliged, my Lord, to go into these details to enable me to 
show that with such an inefficient steam marine the country is not safe. 
The French have a much more efficient steam navy than we have. We 
have more horse power, and,I believe, more tonnage; but my Lord, 
France has 20 steam frigates capable of mounting 32 guns each, and of 
carrying 2,000 troops with ease. These vessels were,ostensibly built 
for packets, but were afterwards turned into men-of-war; and though 
different Adwiralties have been told of this over and over again, they 
either did not, ur pretended not, to believe it. I have seen them, been 
on board of them, and reported on them; and I presume it is now be- 
yond a doubt, as it is known than in less than 30 hours some of them have 
carried 2,000 men from Toulon to Civita Vecchia, and one, with a vessel 
in tow, took a regiment of cavalry there. I will not ask your Lordship 
what the French are doing at Rome; it is enough for my argument that 
they are there; and that they went there without telling the Romans they 
were coming. Ladvise your Lordship to look at the chart—not at the dis- 
tance from Toulon to Civita Vecchia, bat at the distance from Cherbourg 
to Portland. Expeditions, my Lord, are not what they used to be before 
the invention of steam and railroads. [t took months to collect transports 
and troops, and months afterwards to move them to their destination. 
The French are now besieging Rome —they most probably will carry it; 
and we, most probably, shail remonstrate—if we dare, Has your Lord- 
ship forgotten the affair of Syria, when war was on the point of being de- 
clared, and our ships were lying for months at Spithead waiting for men, 
and the French so superior to us that we might have been beaten in de- 
tail? Ifyour Lordship has forgotten it, I have not. Has your Lordship 
forgotten the affair at Otaheite, when we were powerless, aud even 
forced to patch it up, and [ doubt it the indemnity is paid to this day ? 
Has your Lordship forgotten that we sent a fleet to Copenhagen aud stole 
the Danish fleet in profound peace, without declaring war? Has your 
Lordship forgotten that we sent a squadron to intercept the Spanish gal- 
leous, without declaring war? Has your Lordship forgotten how this 
counury was bamboozled by France about the Spanish marriages, and that 
by a regular Government, notwithstanding the entente cordiale? aud has 
your Lordship forgotten the Duke of Wellington's letter, in which he ex- 
posed the deteuceless state of the country ? 

_ I have not forgotten these occurrences, and I look upon our present po- 
sition with the greatest apprehension. Lord Lausdowne says we have 
not remoustrated as yet with France and Austria. {[ ask your Lordships 
if we are in a condition to remonstrate. When Rome is iakeu—which I 
fear it will be—if we offer any threat, if we say vue vilensive word, 
what is to hiuder the French collecting the very steam vessels that trans- 
ported the French army to the capital of the Catholic world, at Cher- 
bourg, and traasporting an army to the capital of Protestant England? 
It may be argued that the French have their hauds full already; that 
they are quarrelling amongst themselves. What, my Lord, would unite 
them so soon asa war cry? It appears the Government have got the 
better of the Red Republicans. The President, in his speech, calle Prenee 
that they have an army of 450,000 men; they have a sailing navy nearly 
equal to our own, and a steam navy far superior. 

The army seem stanch to their colours, andif we dare to remonstrate 
—it we dare to say au offensive word, were Louis Napoleon to hold up 
his finger, and pronounce the name of England, I verily betieve the 
whole army, Red Republicans and all, Boon throw up their caps, and 
rush to the sea coast, just as the gold diggers do to California; they would 
find a rich harvest here, and easier reaped than by digging; and what, 
my, Lord, have we to prevent them? If in 1847 it was thought advisable 
to have a Channel fleet of six sail of the line, and as many steamers 
when France was quiet and under a strong Government, is it not more 
necessary now when all France, aud indeed all Europe, seems to have 
run mad? If, my Lord, there was a bridge between Dover and Calais, 
and Frauce was quiet, would you withdraw your sentinels? Far less 
ought you to do it when Louis Philippe is hurled from his throne, and 
the couatry in revolution. There are bridges, my Lord—moyeable 
bridges. Oue has already passed from Toulon to Rome 30,000 men; an- 
other may pass a still larger force from Cherbourg to Portland; and yet, 
my Lord, you have withdrawn your sentinels, and, at the bidding of Mr. 
Cobden and bis arbitration party, have turned adrift 4,500 seamen. The 
First Lord of the Admiraity says the reductions are not so large as was 
supposed, He is mistaken; your reductions are larger; apparently, it is 


3,000 men ; in reality, it is 4,500, because you had at least 1,500 men above 
the estimate. 





It may be said lam exposing the nakedness of the land. The Duke 
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Che Albion, 








of Wellington's letter has done that already; bat his Grace’s letter was 
not necessary. The French Government know just as well as we do the 
force of every ship of war in the service, the station of every regiment, 
the number of our guas, and, I dare say, the number of the muskets in all 
our arsenals. I may be called an alarmist. I confess it; I am alarmed 
at our defenceless state; and I hope to God I shall alarm the Govern- 
ment, the Parliament, and the People. Let Mr, Cobden and bis party 
arbitrate if they will. Let them go to Paris now, and ask the French to 
withdraw from Rome—ask them to reduce their enormous army—and no 
man will be happier than I shall be to see all our establishments re 
daced. Bat, until he has got his arbitration into play, let us, for God's 
sake, take care of ourselves. ; 
Your Lordship niay say we have already a reserve steam force which 
has cost the country millions. That is trae. But what a contemptible 
force it is—a force that is quite unequal to contend with France. y 
Your Lordship may ask what I propose. I will teil your Lordship. 
Pat the whole strength of your dock-yards on the steam-vessels (such as 
they are) now on the stocks, and get them ready for service. 
The Queen has been commissioned—man her and fit her out as fast as 
ossible; complete the crews of the Superb and Ganges; man the Blen- 
Sim and Ajax screw steamers out of the Excellent; fit out and arm 
our best steam-vessels; and do this at once, before yur sailors go to 
enmark and Germany; let this squadron asseurble at Spithead. You 
will then be in a position to arbitrate or remonstrate if you will. Watch 
well the progress of events in the Mediterranean, and if any war take 
lace, order the fleet home for the protection of our own shores. Par- 
iament cannot object to this; Mr. Cobden could not object to it. Itisa 
precaution ; it will not be an expensive precaution. If you do not want 
to press for money at preseat, you may suspend works in progress in the 
dock-yards, that are not pressing. Search closely into all your depart- 
ments; ransack the dock yards, and you will find the means of saving 
thousands and thousands of pounds; appoint a committee of experienced 
steam officers to decide how your future steam-vessels shal! be built; 
give up cutting and carving and oy ships’ bows and sterns; give 
up converting good sailing ships into bad steamers at an enormous ex- 
pense; and look more strictly at the expense of your dockyards: and 
you will have no occasion to go to Parliament for more money. 
I remain, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
HARLES NAPIER, Rear-Admiral, 
and late Commender-in-C! ief of the Channel Squ: dion. 


————— 


THE FRENCH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The complete failure of the great Red Republican conspiracy at Paris, 
which had been 80 cote and so deeply apprehended, the fidelity of the 
French army, the disinclination of the larger portion of the working class- 
es to join the insurrection, and above all the folly, the extravagance, and 
the cowardice of the revolutionary leaders themselves, are circumstances 
of which it is impossible to overrate the importance, not only to France 
but to Burope. Although the struggle in the streets never became serious, 
and cannot be compared to that of June, 1848, yet in a political sense the 
result isevea more important. During that —_ conflict of last year, 
the revolutionary chiets in the National Assembly concealed or disowned 
their connection with the misguided mea who were dying for them on 
the barricades. With the exception of Caussidiére and Louis Blanc (who 
were more implicated in the outrage of the 15th of May than in the insar- 
rection of June) the charge of participation in that rebellion was success- 
fully evaded by the political party at whose instigation it was begun. 
None of its real authors were brought to justice, and a mystery still hangs 
over the extent of that plot. Buton the present occasion the state of the 
case is totally different. Excited to the highest pitch by the comparative 
success of the Red party at the last election, and especially by the posi- 
tion of Ledru Rollin and Boichot on the polling list of Paris—backed bya 
large, necessitous, and impatient minority—and relying on the impression 
produced by the aggression on Rome, Ledru Rollin aud his accomplices 
were harried on beyond their strength aud their discretion. Both in per- 
son and asa party they stand thoroughly compromised in most flagrant 
acts of treason. Dressed in their iusiguia as repressntatives, they atiempt- 
ed to debauch the army, to form a conveution exercising a dictatorial au- 
thority, and to commence another revolution of unmitigated violence. 
The time during which this disgusting farce lasted wus short, and it was 
terminated by the precipitate flight of these would be masters of France 
through every aperture that could favour their escape or conceal their 
dismay. Bat that time was long enough to have furnished complete evi- 
dence of the persons, the objects, and the resources of the couspiracy 
The work of pudlic justice is easy ; let it be prompt, absolute, and an 
flinching. For the first time since the catastrophe of febraary. 1848, the 
real revolutionists of France, the men who rest their hopes of power on 
universal anarchy and war, stand openly detected and defeated. 

There is no doubt that this movement, which had been long concerted, 
and freqaently postponed, was to be made simultaneously in Paris and 
in the Red departments. In Lyons, Toulouse, Nantes, and other places, 
the attempt was made, but immediately repressed by the universal good 
conduct of the army; and, in spite of the faise reports circulated by the 
Socialists, the telegraphic intelligeace of the failure of the rising in Paris, 
and the proclamagion of martial law, produced a decisive etfect. The 
departments showed no inclination to accept another revolution from 
Paris. oY im ’ 

In foreign countries this effect is still more important. The result of 
the French elections, the language of Ledru Rollin, and the discourage. 
ment of the friends of order, bad engeudered an excessive confidence 
amougst the revolutionary party in thuse parts of Italy and Germany 
which rest their hopes of success upon French assistance. \ The Roman 
Triamvirate had openly avowed that it was holding out autil a change of 
Government could be accomplished in Paris, and the conduct of Mr. Les- 
seps, himself a French agent, seeme i dictated hy the same motives or ex- 

ectations. The Bavarian Palatinate and probably Baden, or rather the 

rovisioual Governments of those provinces, had made similar appeals to 
the secret diplomacy of the Mountain, and had received similar encour- 
agement. The German Committee in Paris has been arrested. Even in 
Hungary the possibility of establishing such a goverument as M. Kossath 
contemplates depended on the fresh revolutivuary impulses which the 
French Socialists might give to Burope. Their defeat, therefore, is by 
far the heaviest and most opportune blow which has yet been inflicted ou 
the party of anarchy throughvat the coatinent, and the symptoms of dis 
order in the vast circumference will probably be lessened by the salutary 
restraint upon the ceutre of this eruption. Meanwhile, the Freach Go- 
vernmeut, supported fora time by auaited majority, recovers its complete 
and independent powers of action. What use wil it make of such 
authority ? g 

It is creditable to the good feeling and judgment of the Government that 
the very first measure brought under the consideration of the Assembly 
at this crisis are iatended to prom»te some of the social objects to which 
we recently alluded in the interest of the poor. A plan fur more extend- 
ed legal relief, and one for the eacouragement of trieudty societies, have 
already been referred to committees of the legislatare. These may be 
permanent improvements, and to such reforms the the state of France 
opeus awide field. But in the meanwhile political measures of a more 
temporary nature are urgeutly required; the first of theseis M. Dufaure’s 
bill for the prohibition of pulitical associations for one year, which com. 
pletely suspeads that right which the revolation of February was sup- 

osed to have established ; and not less essential is the suspeusion of the 
Boctnlist press. The state of siege invests the Guvernment with full pow- 
er to take these, or any other steps, but there is uo reason tu apprehend 
that they will be opposed or questioned in the Assembly. ; 

The course to be pursued by the new Cabinet abroad, and especially on 
the Roman question, is iutiaitely more embarrassing; but we have no 
doubt that the p slicy of the Republic is at this momeut more pacific than 
it was ten days ago, simply because the G»verument of the Republic is 
more secure. We trust the time is past when the French Ministry felt 
themselves constrained to conceal their real opiuivns aud ivteutions from 
sheer dread of a factious aud unscrupulous opposition. Their policy, 
whatever it be, will fare the better fur being andisguised: aud we cannot 
share in the solicitude which has been shown on this side the Channel to 
screen the projectors of the Ruman expedition from an exposure of the 


We entirely concur in the principles and opinions recorded on behal! 

of the British Goverament, with relerence to the affairs of Rome, at tha! 
iod of the transaction to which the papers laid before Parliament re 

ate. These opinions are identical with those we ourselves expressed at 
the time, when the conferences of Gaeta were first suggested. But the 
question now is, what opinion bas the British Government expressed siuce 
the very events which it then most earnestly deprecated have occurred 
—what does Lord Palmerston, who censures armed intervention in March, 
think of the presence of 30 000 Frenchmen, encamped on the Jauiculam, 
or covered by their trenches, in Jane—and in what terms has he convey- 
ed the impression created in this couutry by the flagrant viwlation of his 
own doctrines, which are in this instance the doctrines of pavlic law end 
common seuse? We are concerned not with the motive for the expedi- 
tion or with the persons embarked in it, but with the fact that a French 


army is bombarding Rome without any definite cause of war, and with- 
out the assent of any party in Europe. General Oudinot will probably 
complete the infamy of the transaction by a forcible entry through the 
battered fortifications of Belisarius and Michael Angelo; but neither the 
Pope, nor Europe, nor the French themselves know what they will do 
when they hold the city, or how long they will hold it. M.de Tocque- 
ville may exert all his ability to bring this unfortunate affair to a termina. 
tion, and to avoid a hostile collision with other powers: but we are still 
of opinion that it was incumbent on the Ministers who began the inter- 
vention to furnish the rest of Europe with ample and precise information 
as to its object; and such information the British Government was enti- 
tled by its amicable relations with the Republic, and by every other con- 
sideration, to require. No such information whatever is contained in the 
papers now before Parliament, though to conceal the motives, and to 
screen the authors of such an outrage, is the next thing to abetting it.— 
Times, June 19. 
eel 


MR. COBDEN AND HIS PEACE CROTCHETS. 


The objection to Mr. Cobden’s proposal of international peace-com- 
missions is only half stated in pointing out the fact that such a commission 
would be, in its very nature, incompetent to enforce its own behests; 
the plan wholly neglects the direction in which an effective appeal is to 
be found. It tends to set up a machinery ia which any alliance must be 
fallacious, and to disarm the sole power in which trast can safely be 

laced. It starts from a wrong basis, not only as to power available for 
intervention, but as to the nature of the issue in warfare. Survey the 
actual state of Europe after thirty years’ peace, and say in how many 
instances such a peace-commission would be applicable. 

The Emperor of Russia has just proclaimed a crusade, in which he de- 
clares that ‘‘he will employ all his power to stem the torrent of impiety 
a id revolt’ from Western Europe; and his armies are already a-field: 
now what could a peace-commission do to stay him? what i sue is there 
to be handled by such a commission ? what could it urge to gain his at- 
tention? Hatred of a spirit abroad may be a sufficient motive for war, 
as it has often been before; but it is no subject for the deliberations of a 
peace-commission. 

How would such a tribunal apply to the actual position of the French 
in Rome? The French Government made a most indiscreet advance 
upon that city,—an advance unjustified by any formality, by precedent, 
by the experience of Paris, by common sense, or by uncommon sense: 
the sole hope of ulterior justification lay in the presumed and compul- 
sory acceptance of the Romans: the French received a very unexpected 
rebuff; and now the question with the Government at Paris is simply 
one of “honour” for the French themselves. It would be a mark of 
exalted wisdom and generosity in the French if they could of their own 
free will withdraw from that false and unworthy position: in default of 
their doing so, England might declare that she would stand up in defence 
of the injured and oppressed Romans; but in sach acase how could any 
foreign negotiator play the schoolmaster to France? Lord Palmerston 
has traly said that national honour cannot be trusted to the jurisdiction of 
any alien tribunal; andthe French who still preserve the custom of duel- 
liug are not likely to make more concessions than he would. The point 
which is sufficient motive to the French for the aggression of Rome is not 
a subject to be handled by a peace-commission. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the issues even of the international wars 
are always of that distinct and tangible kind that they could be dealt 
with like questions at law between individuals; they oftener belong to 
those irregular classes of questions which among private individuals are 
settled by some kind of Lynch law—that is, by an unlicensed and irregu- 
lar code. Nor is peace broken only by wars between separate gom- 
munities; at this very moment it is defied in scores of cases by intestine 
quarrels. The preliminary war that is waged throughout half of Europe 
is civil war. But civil war furnisbes no subject that comes within the cog- 
nizance of an international peace-commission. In civil war, still more 
signally than in international war, the contest is seldomer one of right 
against wrong, than a struggle for power between rival parties, each of 
which assumes right to be absolutely on its own side. In the case of 
private litigation, common principles are usually admitted on both sides, 
aud the aid of the judge is invoked only for the application of those 
principles to the particular issue; but in the case of civil war, the prin- 
ciples themselves, a whole régime or its opposite, are iu issue, and there 
is no common appeal. Hence the instinctive conclusion of publicists 
which makes them recognize de facto governments. 

It is true that, in spite of all the disorder in Europe, a general reluc- 
tance to engage in war is manifested: but indeed, neither that reluctance 
nor the universal disorder is the most remarkable trait of the times; the 








most singular characteristic of the day is the faltering of purpose which, 
in all countries, seizes all parties, just as they appear to reach the goal of 
their wishes. The Pope Frederick William, the Frence “ Repablicains 
de la veille,”” Charles Albert, the Sclavonians at Prague, the Viennese, 
Francis Joseph aud hisnew Ministry, the Frankfort Assembly, the Tuscan 
Republicans,—princes and peoples, statesmen and revolutionists, have 
come forth with all the aspect of vyehemence and resolve, have overborne 
resistance, and then have stopped as if arrested by some internal failure 
of vital action, and have shrunk before the opposition which they have 
conquered. Each in turn marched to the most prominent place, as if 
merely to ask what was next to be done, and, by retiring, to confess a to- 
tal barrenness of counsel or an inherent weakness which forbade consum- 
mation. So now, amid all the confusion, the throne of power every where 
vacant, not one party advances with prompt and firm step to seize it: 
every party is wailing the turn of events—to see what others will do, and 
to filch opportuni‘y trom some lucky imbecility in its rivals. 

This condition of the Continent seems to be but the rough reflex of 
our own “ fusion of parties” at home; where the state of affairs is not at 
all dissimilar. The Peelites attain a victory, to go out of office. The 
Whigs rush ‘into power,” to occupy it without possessing it or using it. 
The Chartists made ademonstration on their own 10th of April, only to 
discover their own utter powerlessness. The Protectionists array agreat 
force against the Navigation-laws Bill, only to open their ranks and let 
the bill pass. The Financial Reformers prepare for nights in Parliament 
—to sing small. The Peace people depute Mr. Cobden to move their 
proposition, in aspeech which is pronounced to be “ warlike!” Parties 
and leaders fail each other, at home and abroad. Leaders possess no per- 
sonal influence sufficient to carry away with them whole bodies of adhe- 
rents. Itis not that we are “ tranquil”; on the Continent it is a farce to 
talk of tranquillity; at home we see such men as Thomas OQvoper, intelli- 
gent, unsatisfied, moved by strong convictions, complaining that they are 
excluded from political recognition. Mr. Cooper says that the working 
classes will not get itthrough the new league; and he is right. He sees 
no alternative but organized petitioning or insurrection: he ought to 
know that organized petitioning is an exploded humbug; and insurrection 
leads to nothing unless the iusurgents are strong in their faith in each 
other and their leaders, and guided by definite purpose. Yet the Chartists 
appear to be no better off than Whigs or Tories, than French or Ger- 
mans, for effective leaders. 

Our modern rationalists have outdone Phocion—have exaggerated his 
supercilious independence and vulgarized it. Disdaining the arts of 
courting popularity, they have devoted themselves to statistics, organized 
agitation, league-makiug, and the other appliances of modern politics, and 
have wholly neglected the art of gaining and holding the affections of a 
people. O'Connell possessed the art in some degree, but he degraded 
it—and he is gone. Kossuth lives, a stronger instance, but not, we fear, 
the most exalted; and he is alone. Lamartine has failed. Mazzini is on 
trial. History never witnessed a time when there was so much action, 
such wide and multifarious opportunity, and such absence of men to use 
it. Yet that influence is the very life of government—the art which 
makes the intellect of the leading few powerful to guide and govern the 
many—the act which endows wisdom with political power and makes 
good guverument effective. 

it is the art which secures to the world all the peace that it has had. 
Each state, sovereign in itself, is to itself the only last appeal ; and until 
society shall entirely have changed, the only guarantee for peace is the 
developement of high intelligence, good faith, and generous feeling in the 
several states. But those are personal traits, depending for their best im 
pulses on personal example and personal instance—upon the existence of 
a chivairous feeling, and a chivalrous class to vindicate that feeling, in 
each country. Nothing has checked wars, especially by the strong upon 
the weak, more than that feeling. To secure peace, then, you must en- 
courage the intelligence and generosity of the nations,—feelings not to be 
patin commission, or created to demand like articles of commerce. The 
art has fallen into oblivion amongst modern politicians, and it is time to 
revive it; but we cannot recoguise Mancheeter as the best of schools 
for such a purpose.—Spectator, June 16. 

—— 


RUSSIAN INTERVENTIION IN HUNGARY. 


The gradual advance of the Muscovite legions towards the scene of 
operations in Hungary is masked from the view of Western Europe by 
that veil of Cimmerian obscurity which always attends the movements of 
Russia, and which now enwraps, with impenetrable fulds, the w hole 
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froutier of the Austrian empire. If the accounts which we i 

the plan of the campaign are correct, it is clear that much up tae _ 
consumed in bringing to the field the various corps destined to co operate 
with each other at such remote points, and over so extensive an area, as 
well as in providing the provisions and military stores indispensable for 
carrying the war into the inhospitable plains of Central Havgary. Fora 
campaign on the Pusztas the blaze of the sammer san is almust as unfa- 
vourable as the weeping skies aud icy blasts of wiuter. Little reliance 
can be placed on the reports which reach us of the numbers aud present 
position of the belligerent parties. In numerical strength the combined 
forces will probably be inferior to the Magyar levies, but superior to 
them in effective paage. The Austrian army isa mere wreck, com- 
manded by an officer of no military reputation ; and the whole direction 
of the war must, of course, rest with the Russian general-in-chief, Prince 
Paskewitch. The approaching struggle will not be so unequal as to abate 
the interest which the + gary: feels in witnessing a fuir tight; whilst 
the Vast interests involved, and the enormous masses of troops brought 
into the field on both sides, invest it with an importance which throws 
into the shade all the military contests of which Europe las been the 
theatre since the days of Napoleon. 

The brilliant successes of the Hungarians have raised them up host 
of friends, and inspired the tougue of many an advocate whu was mute 
during their hour of adversity. The same pen which formerly recom- 
mended the subjection of the fiery and intractable nativun tw imperial 
sway, has since discoursed gravely of sacred rights violated aud impre- 
scriptible liberties wantonly assailed. This is natural enough; there are 
few wars, after all, in which the victor does sot find his best justification 
in success: For ourselves, we pay willing homage to the gll.utry and 
unconquerable resolution which have triamphautly withstood the vast 
military force concentrated last winter upon the Hungarian capital. We 
admire the genius and perseverance which organized in thore remote and 
boundless plains, the true home of the Magyar race, the numerous and 
well-appointed army which now presents a defiint and not auequal front 
to the legious of the Czar. We acknowledge the strength and tervour of 
that national spirit, evoked, perhaps, by means which will uvt bear too 
close an examination, which animates the Magyar race throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We do not tora moment duubt that acts 
of violence and inhumanity have been perpetrated on one side as well as 
on the other, or that the wholesale system of impressment which has 
swelled the ranks of the Magyars, has been paralleled by the exactions 
which have supplied the commissariat ot the imperialist army. Presi- 
deut Kossuth, we are well aware, is not so black as he has been painted, 
althouga his most familiar friends would be puzzled to recoguize the fea- 
tures of the Huagarian O'Connell, as his admirers used to call him, in the 
glowing portraiture of a wise and ahigh souled patriot, by whic» he has 
of late been represented. But our views of bim and of his cause have 
not been changed by the unforeseen results of the contest which he had 
the largest share in originating. We never blinked the real question at 
issue between Magyar and Imperialist, aud we need not retract or quali- 
fy one syllable of what we wrote before an uuexpected turn of Fortune’s 
wheel brought it out intoa broader and clearer dayl ght. 

We are told, as if it were a great discovery, that the Hungarians are 
only fighting tor their ‘‘ ancient constitutional rights aud liberties.” So 
they are, in the literal sense—or so at least they were, befure their lead- 
ers threw off their allegiance to their youthful sovereign Butdo oar 
readers understand what these constitutional rights impurt, and what is 
the substance covered by these specious words, so congenial to the ear of 
the free-born Englishman, who couples them spontanevusly with the idea 
of civil and political liberty, a MaguaCharta and a Bill of Rights? They 
import nothing less than the total separation and absolute independence 
of the realm of Hungary—a separation ruiuous to the empire, which, for 
many centuries,has bourne so couspicuous and so usetul a purt ia the affairs 
of Europe—an independence such as the Hungarian natiou bas never prac- 
tically enjoyed since St. Stephen’s crown first rested ou the brow of a 
scion of the house of Hapsburg. Ever since the date of the fatal battle 
of Mohacz, the Kingdom of Hungary has been virtually subject to the 
crown and government of theempire. Transylvania, Crvatia, Sclavonia, 
Austrian Servia, the military colonies of the Tarkish border—all these 
kingdoms and principalities, which half encircle the broad ivheritance of 
the Magyar race, have obeyed not the Palatine of Hungary, but the Eia- 
peroy of Austria. All these, together with their own extensive territories, 
the Hungarians now claim by virtue of their ‘“ ancient constitutional 
rights,” to detach from the empire, and govern as a separate State, eman- 
cipated altogether from imperial legisiation or control. We are not writ- 
ing atrandom. No candid Hungarian will deny that this is the true mea- 
sure of their demands. Kossuth (to his houour be it said) never dis- 
guised it. Last year, for a short period, the experiment was tried; and 








we all remember that one of the first acta of the new government, of 
which he was a leading member, was to play into the hands of the per- 
fidious invader of Lombardy, by recalling the Hungarian troops serving 
in the army of Radetsky. After this act of treacherous hostility every 
prospect of a harmonious union was at an end. It was determined, at 
the risk of a struggle, the intensity of which it was then impussible to 
foresee, not indeed to reduce the kingdom of Hungary to a province, but 
to incorporate it, without doing violence to its muuicipal or political con- 
stitution, in the body of united States out of which Count Stadiva pro- 
posed to build his federal empire. When the Croatiaus end Servians rose 
in arms against Magyar duminion—when the Saxons aud Wallachians of 
Transylvania appealed for aid to Vienna—they met with open cuunten- 
ance and support, and then commenced the contest which has since as- 
sumed the aspect of a national war. But that any Austrian statesman 
was ever mad enough to dream of treading in the steps of Joseph IL., and 
extending to Hungary the administrative system of the empire, we be- 
lieve to be about as true as the returns in Prince Windischgraiz’s bulletins, 
or the equally veracious narrative furnished by the Magyar correspondence 
of the Breslau Gazette. 

The turn which events have taken since the Magyar army for the first 
time crossed the Theiss has inevitable tended to freeze the sy mpathies of 
every Englishman towards the imperialist cause, and we are told that our 
hopes and fears for the result of the war ought to undergoa corresponding 
change. It is impossible fur us, of course, to survey the drama with the 
same feelings, now that Russia has become the prowinent actor in it. 
Without distrusting the uprightness or good faith of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, we must lameut most deeply an intervention which, while it lasts, 
must reduce the Austrian empire to the level of a Rassixn province; al- 
though we are conscious that, after the treatment which the former has 
received from the western powers, itis not for us to reproach her for 
throwing herself into the arms of her northern ally Nevertheless, we 
do not hesitate to say that we deem it far more beneficial for Europe that 
Austria should be saved from destruction by the victories of the Czar, 
than that she should perish by his defeat. In the triumph of the Mag- 
yars and the foundation of their projected democracy on the banks of the 
Danube, certain as it would be to precipitate the decadence of Austria, 
and almost certain to kindle the flame of insurrection iu the neighbouring 
Polish provinces, we see the seeds of future wars and convulsions which 
may indeed change the face of Eastern Europe, but which are uot likel 
to change it for the better. Should these anticipations be rama | 
none will rejoice more than we. Should Hungary make good her claim 
to an admission into the commonwealth of nations, we shail be ready, in 
due time, to bid hera friendly and cordial welcome. Should she secure 
a chapter to herself in the future history of Europe, we sincerely hope 
that it may be neither a short nora melanchviy one.—London Morning 
Chronicle, June 22. 
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PANAMA RAIL-ROAD.—ITS EASTERN TERMINUS.— 
MANSANILLA BAY. 


Letter from Lieut. Danii D. Porter, U.S. Navy, to Colonel George W. 
Hughes, Engineer in Chief of the Panama Railroad. 
Cuacres, June 2, 1849. 


Dear Sir—In answer to your request that I would “ give my opinion 
as a nautical man” on the merits of Mansanilla Bay I beg leave to submit 
the following remarks :— 

I went down to the harbour of Mansanilla in the steamer Orus, in com- 
pany with yourselfand party, for the purpose of satisfying myselfas to its 
capability of becoming the depot of the immeuse commerce that must 
necessarily flow into it, if the Panama rail-road is constructed. It I ever 
had any doubts on the subject, those doubts were immediately removed 
the moment I entered upon this veautiful sheet of water, and I was struck 
with astonishment that so fine a harbour should so luvg have re- 
mained unknown, which I can attribute to the imperfect general charts 
of this coast from which we have heretofore obtained our information. 
Imperfect as the chart of Limon bay and vicinity is, it clearly points out 
Mansanilla Bay as the spot tw be selected for the terminus of the Panama 
Railroad, and I cau safely say that a better harbour for lurge aud small 
vessels could not be desired. It combines every advantage of iresh water, 
wood, &c., and the holding ground is particularly good. Tne bay or 
harbour of Mausanilla is capable of contain'ng all ‘the commerce (ships) 





that would naturally be brought there when the rail-road is completed, 
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i nds when I say that six hundred sail, large and 
ot “Pend ‘ete See He with perfect ease. The harbour is only 
S to the northwest, a quarter from whence the wind never blows, and 
i rfectly protected from the northeast trades (the prevailing winds), 
5 alee P the CocoSolo. Good anchorage is found close in to the 


by heer in three fathoms water, and in not less than two fathoms 


ttom of the bay, which is two sea miles long. In the 
a ci poommaed by “ Cove Bolo,” the depth of water is from four to 
five and six fathoms, and so smooth is it here throughout the year, that 
not more than one anchor would be required to hold a vessel in the fresh- 
est winds. The width of the bay is less than a sea mile at the entrance 
radually diminishing towards the bottom of the harbour, and presenting 
number of beautiful little coves, where vessels drawing ten feet can lie 
close up to the beach. A beautiful twelve feet channel runs around the 
jsland of Mansanilla, and opens into Limon Bay through “ Boca Chica. 
Close up to this point large ships can find the best of anchorage in four 
and five fathoms water. From the three fathoms anchorage in ansanilla 
harbour to “ Boco Chica,” the channel is capable of being increased to 
any depth desired, being perfectly land-locked. It has no rivers empty: 
ing into it to make deposits, an is not affected by winds or currents. 
Auy one who will inspect the chart, imperfect as it is, will be struck by 
the advantages of this harbvar, which, in my opinion, is the best on the 
whole southern coast, from Pensacola down the Gulf of Mexico up to this 
lace ; which is saying a great deal in its favour. It is accessible at all 
Smee without pilots, and I am inclined to think the position is a healthy 
one, enjoying as it does the benefit of the northeast trade winds, and their 
invi orating inflaence was acknowledged by all who had spent a day in 
Chagres. 
ag e809 paprnty ns of twenty-five days in Panama, I had ample oppor- 
tunities to make myself acquainted with the bay, which is in no way 
inferior to the harbour on the Atlantic coast, and with an outlay small in 
comparison to the advantages hereafter to be derived from it, it can be 
made any thing that is desired. The port is eas of access, and the only 
objection to itis the continued calm which almost always exists; 80 
much so that ships seldom straighten out their chain cables. ; The bay 
and harbour of Panama, having been lately surveyed by Captain Belcher, 
of the British Navy. his chart, which I ran in by and tound perfectly ac- 
curate, shows a uniform depth of six and seven fathoms good ho ding 
round: and when docks are run out to the edge of deep water, which 
can easily be done, ships will be able to lie alongside of them in per- 
fect security. The great rise and fall of the tide, twenty-two feet, af- 
fords every facility for auy works, and I believe it is the only port in the 
Pacific possessing similar advantages. Besides the Roads of Panama, 
there are the beautiful islands of Hamenge and Taboga, both containing 
good harbours. It is at the latter island (one of the most beautiful spots 
that can be imagined, and yielding in abundance all the fruits of the 
tropics) where ships obtain fresh water of the purest quality. The 
springs gush forth from the hil) sides in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply any number of vessels and empty into the harbour at a point where 
ships can lie close up to the beach in four and five fathoms water. Eve 
thing is close at hand for the construction of reservoirs, and with a small 
amount of docking water, could be obtained at Taboga with greater fa- 
cility than at any place I know of. The health of Taboga, I believe, has 
never been disputed. Nine miles from the town of Panama it receives 
the full benefit of the sea breeze, which often fails to reach the road- 
stead. I know of no objection whatever to Panama and its vicinity as 
a terminus on the Pacific side. Indeed it combines many advantages 
not possessed by any other port. Much has been said by many persons 
against the health of the country, but my own observations convince me 
that sickness is generally caused by imprudence on the part of strangers, 
who indulge in all kinds of excesses, (as also do the natives), and it 
was generally allowed by all with whom I conversed that few of our 
northern cities would remain healthy surrounded as Panama is with every 
kind of filth. 

The above observations were made during a limited stay in the coun- 
try, but they agree with information obtained from persons to be relied 
on, and such as they are they are at your service. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient, &c. 
Daniet D. Porter, Lieut. of U. 8. Navy. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 108 3-4. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The Niagara, Cunard Steamer of the 30th ult., arrived at Halifax on 
Thursday morning, aud some meagre details of the news she brings have 
been telegraphed to the Associated City Press. She can scarcely reach 
this port in time for us to receive our papers. We gather accordiugly, 
from the above-named source,. the following facts aud rumours. 

Up tothe 24th ult. the French had not effected an entry into Rome, al- 
though, after a severe cannonading, three battalions have succeeded in 
establishing themselves within the outer walls—Garibaldi, the chief of the 
Republican defenders of the city, disputing the ground with them, inch, 
by inch. The fall of Rome must come sooner or later; but with small 
sympathy in favour of the faction usurping the Roman Government, it is 
impossible not to rejoice at the discomfiture of the invading Gauls. Paris 
is tranquil. Summary measures for muzzling the Prees have been pro- 
posed by the Ministry, and adopted by the Chamber. Since the suppres. 
sion of the late outbreak at Lyons, more than two hundred persons have 
been arrested for participating in the rebellion. This continued increase 
in the number of political prisoners must be seriously embarrassing to the 
French Government. 

In England, the House of Lords has negatived the bill for removal of 
the Jewish disabilities by a majority of 25. Baron Rothschild has accord- 
rend resigned his seat. The citizens of London may persist in re-electing 

im. 

The bill for putting to rest all doubts as to the legality of the transporta- 
tion of Smith O'Brien and others has passed. Nevertheless, there are 
rumours of ministerial hesitation in enforcing it, coupled with a re- 
port of an intended visit to Ireland by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
of a free pardon contemplated. To compensate rebels in Canada, and 
punish them ia Great Britain, may not seem equitable to Lord John Rus- 
sell—but what will the friends of John Mitchell say if this rumour should 
Prove true? Weknow what Smith O'Brien's friends will say, and that 

withiua week of his rel ease—viz. that the Government was afraid to 
transport him. We cannot ourselves believe the report, which is tuo ludi. 
crously absurd. 

The accounts of trade and commerce are favourable. Consols in Lon- 
don at last dateare quoted at 91{. They have been slightly depressed by 
Stock Exchange local causes, and not by public events. The cotton mar- 


ket had improved. The Niagara brought 89 passengers, and experienced 
strong head winds. . 





Fataer Mataew.—Hisernian Gratitupe.—In making some few re“ 
marks, that may notecho the tone generally adopted by the press when 
Speaking of the visit amongst us of the above named eminent person, we 
are fortunately relieved from the necessity of disclaiming at length the 
existence in our mind of any prejadice against him. We extended to 
him last Saturday such frank welcome as is customary in recording the 
arrival of distinguished individuals, couched, too, in language the most 
respectful to himself, and expressive of honest good will ra the noble 
cause in which he is engaged. We went further still. We particularly 
commended the good taste and feeling exhibited in the addresses, that he 
had, so far, publicly delivered. It will be remembered also by és read- 
ers, that a lengthened and eulogistic biographical notice vf him was ver 
recently published in two successive numbers of this paper. These eg 
ple facts will acquit us uf ali unkindness in the matter ; par we now in- 
vie attention to the following correspondence that has enidened in print 
believin ; that ite perusil renders it imperative upon us to pn hee the 


compliments we paid Father Mathew last week. on the score of his good 


taste and good feeling. 
ADDRESS. 
Of the Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Beneficial Society of New-York to 
Rev. Theobald Mathew. 

REVEREND AND Betovep Six: We, the undersigned, delegated by the above 
Society, beg to present you with the following Resolution, adopted at a special 
meeting called br that purpose, on the eve of your visit to the United States ; 

Resolved, That we hail with irrepressible delight the arrival of so illustrious an 
Irishman on the shores of this, our beloved and adopted country. That in the 
name of our exiled brethren, so numerously scattered through this vast and mighty 
Republic, we give you a cordial avd hearty welcome, most fervently hail your 
presence among us, and humbly implore the God of Mercy to bless your labours 
in the cause of Moral Reform with complete success. That in recognizing in you 
a public benefactor, a man who has sacrificed his all in the cause of humanity, we 
deeply sympathize with you in the severe ordeals you have had to encounter, and 
with a view of releasing you from those pecuniary obligations which you have 
contracted in advancing the sacred cause of Temperance, and of freeing you for- 
ever from any dependence on the British Government, which we, as Irishmen, de- 
test and abhor, we beg your acceptance of the following sum ($150). voluntarily- 
subscribed by the ackhass of our Society as the first instalment of the debt due 
to you from the friends of Temperance over the civilized world, and we hope that 
brethren of all parties in the sacred cause of Temperance throughout the 
United States, and particularly our own countrymen, will avail themselves of your 
presence to testify their gratitude in a substantial , and enable you, when 
the hour of your departure arrives, to leave the shores of this great and happy 
country free and independent, and resume your labors in the qed cohes with re- 
newed energy in the land of —_ brethren. 

May God in his mercy prolong your valuable life, and grant you health and hap- 
piness, is the ardent Reverend and beloved Sir, of your sincere and affec- 
uonate friends, ° 

Joun McGratH—Davip BartLEY—Joun Moonry—Epw’p Murray— 
Jouyn DwyER—JoHN McManon—Francis KeLty—Committee. 


Saving and excepting the “detestation and-abhorrence” clause in 
which we cannot altogether concur, postponing alsoto more convenient 
opportunity a natural curiosity to know the difference between the two 
strong terms thus employed, and giving a wide berth to the general topic 
of pecuniary rewards for patriotic and philanthropic services, which it is 
the fashion of the day to confer, we pass on to the reply, which is as fol- 
lows, 





New York, July 4, 1849. 

Fellow-Countrymen:—From my hear: I thank you for your generous and en. 
thusiastic welcome. I rejoice in recognizing, in the tone and spirit of your ad. 
dress, a development of that manly and patriotic feeling indigenous to the Irish 
character, and which the ennobling influences of the glorious land of your adop 
tion tend so much to foster and promote. 

I thank you, I deeply thank you, for your kind sympathy, and assure you that 
nothing but the overwhelming necessities of my position could induce me to ac- 
cept any pecuniary aid from the British Government. : 

f need not remind you that I have never converted to my own use a single 
penny of that annuity, it having been invariably appropriated to pay the premium 
of insurances effected on my life to satisfy the importunities of creditors to whom 
I became indebted in my unceasing endeavours to promote the cause of Temper- 
ance in Ireland: nor need I assure youthat I cannot so far forget the duty that I owe 
to humanity as to identify myself, even in the thought, with the workings of that 
heartless and unchristian policy which consigns thousands of brave and virtuvus 
Irishmen to starvation, disease, and premature death. I could, gentlemen, con- 
sider it the happiest epoch of my life, if, the claims of my creditors being satisfied, 
I wouid be enabled to resign this paltry stipend, and once more move among my 
beloved countrymen—for whom I would willingly sacrifice my life—free, untram- 
melled, and independent. r 

In this spirit, and for this purpose alone, I receive the kind assistance of the 
Friends uf Temperance in America. To this object your generous gift shall be 
solely appropriated. I want nothing fur myself but the humble privilege of doing 
good, and the power of consecrating the remainder of my days to the advance- 
ment of that sacred cause, which has benefited millions, and with which Religion, 
Virtue, and Patriotism are alike identified. f f 

Iam, fellow-countrymen, with feelings of deep gratitude, your sincere friend, 

THEOBALD MATHEW. 


This letter deserves attention, since the object of its writer's mission 
and the purity of his character deprive us of the otherwise natural and 
charitable supposition that it was penned under the influence of Alder- 
manic hospitality—often productive of obliquity in moral as in physic.l 


simple minded man. Were Father Mathew a political hack, no one would 
fee! surprised at his snapping at the hand that feeds him; but as he is an 
Apostle in a holy cause, one on whose words thousands hang with ad- 
miring attention, we may well be permitted to wonder and reproach. 
Father Mathew, in the first place, excuses himself for accepting pecu- 
niary aid from the British Government, and in the second place accuses 
that very government of heartlessness and inhumanity. Mixed up herewith 
are also some incidental allusions to the importanities of creditors, and the 
beggarly amount of his pension. The excuse is concisely given. and is 
the one that has béen pleaded a hundred times by men guilty of much 
more heinous crimes than this one of accepting pecuniary aid, which sits 
so heavily upon the conscience of Father Mathew. Some men take what 
is not granted, and urge in extenuation the “‘ overwhelming necessities of 


a Temperance cause should be of necessity so expensive a process. 
can imagine the reverse easily enough. If the crusade had been on be 


the costliness of obtaining converts would indeed be obvious. But this 


Mathew had done the public great service, but he was deeply in debt 
and “ overwhelming necessity,’ and the British Government settled on 


this sum being applied to keeping his Reverence out of the clutches of 
John Doe and Richard Roe, by enabling him to ensure his life for their 
benefit, was not converted to his own use—no, not a single penny of it ; 
There may be a distinction here, but we cannot honestly see the differ- 
ence ; and as we presume that the Clerks of the British Treasury do not 
keep the accounts current between Father Mathew and his creditors, it is 
probable that the simple Prime Minister who granted the pension thought 
he was conferring iton the Apostle of Temperance himself. He did not 
stop to inquire whether it was to be consumed in meat and raiment, or 
employed to stay theimportunities of creditors. Herein he made a great. 
mistake, for he left a cranny wide enough for Irish gratitade to creep out. 
Such singular views touching the debts he owes his creditors partly 
explain the equally remarkable light in which he looks upon “ the duty 
I owe to humanity.” The phrase, under the circumstances, is peculiar, 
and rather leads us to the belief that in his “ cverwhelming necessities,” 
Father Mathew forgets that we must square up with the bailiffs of human- 
ity by and by—not in this world. Their touch is not yet on his shoulder. 
If it were, gratitude and common decency might put in their claims. 
which we need scarcely say Father Mathew has most scandalously over- 
looked. With what does he “identify himself even in thought,” when 
quarter-day comes round, and £75 is added to his debt of gratitude ? 
Does he hug himself under the pitiful subterfuge that his creditors are 
pensioners of England, and that he is not one himself? His warm-heart- 
ed and too credulous countrymen may believe it; bat the sagacious peo- 
ple, amongst whom he now dwells, see through so paltry a delusion. 
That Father Mathew should prefer being the pensioner of his thriving 
countrymen here to drawing upon the British treasury is natural enough; 
but we assure him he has seriously damaged himself (not his cause) 
amongst Americans, by the indecent abuse of those who treated him well 
and we have already proof of this in more than one American newspaper. 
The Tribune may be perfectly sincere in its applause of the above tirade 
buat we think there is a good stroke of raillery inthe N. Y. Express, which 
says it “will fully illustrate the characteristic humility, and the entire 
disinterestedness of his course.” £300 per annum isa “« paltry stipend,” 
and Father Mathew without doubt is sincere in saying, that be could be 
very happy if he would be enabled to resign it, though the phraseology 
reminds us of that of his well-known countryman, who would fall into the 





vision. Viewed as a sober production, we mast take the liberty of de- 
nouncing it as unjust and illiberal, anworthy of a Christian Minister ora 


—= 
water, whilst nobody should help him out. We trust that by taking mo- 
ney at the doors when his lectures are delivered, as he has done, and by 
liberal contribations from bis countrymen, he may be able to relieve him- 
self of this yoke that sits so uneasily upon hin; that if his services are to 
be rated in dollars and cents, they will be put down ata high figure; and 


that finally be may be at liberty to denounce the British government with- 
out his present glaring inconsistency. 





Canapian Decency.—Under this title, and in imposing type, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer copies from the Richmond Republican an on dit that has 
lately been afloat in the Montreal papers, to the effect that certain persons 
had grossly insulted Lady Elgin, whilst her Ladyship was driving in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal. The Repubiican might have spared the term 
“Canadian blackguards,” which it applies in a very general sense, whilst 
emphatically declaring in capital letters, Wz want none or tuem! The 
insult is all fadge. The fact was announced with a great flourish of trum- 
pets in a ministerial Montreal paper, with the scorching intimation that 
the politics of the scoundrels were known, that their conduct was just 
what might have been expected, &c. &c. Now, although it is generally 
avery difficult thing to prove a negation, the simple reply made by the 
Conservatives to the accusation was this—“ If you know men’s politice 
you know their names; publish them, we defy you.” No names were 
forthcoming, and the fair inference is, that the whole charge was a con- 
temptible invention, and that, consequently, the indignation of the Rich- 
mond Republican was vented somewhat mal-a-propos. 

But the matter will bear looking at in another point of view. The em- 
phatic denunciation of Canada, made by a Southern paper on such ex- 
ceedingly slight grounds, tends to confirm the belief we expressed last 
Saturday, that certain Northern politicians are coquetting with certain 
Canadians in order to serve their own party purposes. The South sees, 
or will see this; and hence we may expect from that quarter much vitu- 
peration of the British North American Colonists, whenever the occasion 
arises. In saying this much, we heve not the smallest pretension, or de- 
sire, to dabble in American politics, unless British or Colonial interests 
be directly or indirectly concerned. Our present purpose, therefore, is 
to warn those overzealous persons in Canada who, repulsed by the Bri- 
tish Parliament, are longing to be represented at Washington, that they 
must not expect the same cordiality towards them to be felt throughout 
the Union, that has been exhibited by interested individuals. This they 
will find out in due time, if the question of annexation be further prose- 
cuted under the impression that it is now ripe for the yeas and nays. Se 
paration from the Mother Country may or may not come on the ¢apis; and 
we see no reason why full grown men should entertain a horror of look- 
ing it fairly in the face. At the same time we cannot but wonder that 
those who talk the loudest about shaking themselves free from a parent 
that has treated them harshly, should in the same breath express their de- 
sire to rush under the protection of a guardian, who may, on occasion, 
prove equally deaf to their remonstrances. On this part of the subject 
we have butone hint more to the rapid and rabid annexationists, and to 
convey it we borrow au old and well known couplet, 


’Tis well to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 


Apart from the fact that, in avoiding the political Scylla of dependence 
ou an Imperial Parliament, they may get foul of Charybdis in a Republi- 
can Congress—since equally in both eases the part is merged in the whole 
—we confess there is something humiliating in the notion that the British 
North American Colonies are not able to stand alone. We have no desire 
to see them independent: but a due regard to their own welfare may 
force upon them the consideration that they ought to be so.. When such 
an opinion is unanimously entertained, and publicly announced, the deed 
is done. Until that time, as we have already observed, there may be 
touch discussion ip newspapers and elsewhere, but all without leading to 
any practical results. 

The following letter from a gallant and highly esteemed individual has 
been going the rounds of the press. General Scotts position and repute 
may attract some notice to it, and we therefore give ita place; from what 
we have already said, it will be inferred that we do not agree with its au- 
thor on several matters of opinion, though no one would question his good 
faith and sense of honour, in the treatment of this or any other jaterna- 
tional question. 


West Poist, June 29, 1849. 
My Dear Sir—The news from the Parliament of Great Britain. this morning, 


their position.” We need scarcely add that the plea is somewhat stale» must, I think, increase the discontent of our neighbours on the other side of the 


St. Lawrence and the Lakes uot a little; and that those discontents will, in a few 


and rarely successful. On this point, however, as Father Mathew gives | years, lead to the separatiun of the Canadas New Brunswick, &c., &c., from the 


no explanation, we ask for none—only marvelling why the preaching of é 
P , y g way P we Will those P.ovinces form themselves into an independent nation, or seek a 


mother country, seems equally probable. 


Connection with our Union? I think the probability is greatly in favour of the 
lauer. In wy judgment the interests of both sides Fooled be much promoted by 


half of whisky, urged and illustrated by a copious distribution of samples, annexation—the several Provinces coming into the Union on equal terms with our 


present thirty States. The free navigation of the St. Lawrence is already of im- 
mense importance to perhaps a third of our present population, and would be of 


is none of our business. The plain English of the matter is this—Father | 8" value to the remainder. After annexation, two revenue cutters, below Que. 


bec, would give us a betier security against smuggling, than 30,000 custom house 
employees strung along the line that separates us from the British possessions on 
our continent. | am well acquainted with that line, and know a great deal of the 


us any district densely peopled with the Mexican race, I should be most 
to fraternize with our northern and north-western neighbours. 

What may be the views of our Executive Government on the subject, I know 
absolutely nothing, bat L think I cannot err in saying that two thirds of our 
peopte would rejoice at the incorporation, and the other third soon perceive its 

enefits. 

Of course, I am opposed to any underhanded measures on our part, in favour of 
the measure, or any other act of bad faith wowerds Great Britain. Her good will, 
in my view of the matter, is only second to that of the Provincials themselves, 


and that the former would soon fullow the latter—opnsidering the present temper 
and condition of Christendom—cannot be doubted. 


_ The foregoing views 1 have long been in the habit of expressing in conversa- 
tion. I giye them to you for what | may be worth. 
aithfully yours, 
WINFIELD SCOTT; 

Our Montreal correspondent speaks of the present political calm, and 
we reiterate the hope thatit may not portend a storm. For ourselves, 
we wait with much curiosity to see how the commissioners appointed to 
carry out the provisions of the Rebellion Losses Bill will execute the 
delicate and invidious task confided to them, under the complicated 
claims forced upon their attention by the letter of the act, the spirit of it, 
the instructions of the government, the “ firm belief” of Lord Elgin, the 
confidence of Lord Grey, the expressed intentions of the French Cana- 
dian ministry, and the character of the claimants themselves. 

In our Canadian edition last week we gave the reply of Earl Grey, 
through Mr. Hawes the Under Secretary of State, to the petitions present- 
ed to the Queen by Sir Allan McNab, praying for the disallowance of 
the oft-quoted Bill. It is not necessary to reprint it, as it wasa mere re- 
capitulation of what Lord Grey has said elsewhere. 


bim £300 per annum, as a sort of ‘rate in aid.” The Irish of it is, thet interests and character of the Provincials. Though opposed to eernerens with 
appy 





Tue Unrrorectep Strate or Great Britain.—Elsewhere will be 
found a letter from Rear Admiral Sir C. Napier to Lord John Rassell, on 
the state of the Steamships of the Royal Navy particularly, and incident. 
ally on the defenceless state of the Euglish coast, and the ease with which 
a French warlike expedition might land at will, and march up to London 
town. The letter is worth reading, nor should the advice it contains be 
despised because the writer has a happy knack of keeping himself before 
the public. Whether bombarding the Turks at St. Jean d'Acre or the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons, whether constructing an experi- 
mental steam frigate, or battling fur a liberal measure, one is never long 
in ignorauce of Sir Charles’s existence, and activity of mind and habits, 
I. must be confessed that there is a confidence, almost reckless, in the 
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impreguability of our island; but we believe it is shared with Eoglish- 
men by their warlike neighbours the French. Whether the prospect 
of a union of discordant politicians in France under the rallying cry of a 
war with Great Britain may give rise to any trial of our strength may be 
doubted ; but considering the views of warfare generally entertained by 
the French, a little pradence would not be thrown away. The last words 
of the late Marshal Bugeaud to Louis Napoleon are stated to have been, 
** Get out of this Italian business as fast as you can, and make war on 
Austria.” These words affect us little. That Frenceshould make war 
on Austria is scarcely more to us, than would be a new comet, or any 

' other nine day’s wonder. But how would it have been, if England had 
beén the name thus coupled with the dying Marshal’s cool suggestion ! 
What, if General Cavaignac, or General Changarnier, or M. Thiers, who 
thinks himself superior asa military strategist to Napoleon, or even if the 
Emperor's nephew, the President, should thiak it expedient to consoli- 
date rival factions by substituting one name for another in the old war- 
rier’s recipe for the maladies of France! The thing may come to pass; 
and though for the permanent result of any unpremeditated conflict we 

* have no fears whatever, yet the blind confidence in our superior strength 
now exhibited might be in the first instance signally chastised. How a 
French army that found its way to London would ever get back to Paris 
may be a doubtful question; but we should be sorry to think there is a 
possible chance of its ever reaching London. 





Deatus anv Rumours or Deatas.—Last week we mentioned the 

painful report of the illness of the Hon. Henry Clay. His death was 
subsequently rumoured ; but we are unfeignedly glad to find that his in 
disposition was slight, and that he was by the latest accounts fully recov- 
ered. The United States, though spared this heavy loss of one of her 
great statesmen, has, however, to mourn that of a very distinguished offi- 
cer—Colonel Duncan, of the Artillery, Inspector-General of the Army. 
This gallant soldier died on the 6th instant at Mobile, after a few days 
illness. He had earned the highest regard of his countrymen by his mas- 
terly conduct in the Mexican war. We have also to regret another death, 
already gencrally known, that of John Wilson, the eminent Scottish vocal- 
ist, who died at Quebec on Sunday last from the combined effects of ex- 
posure to intense heat and subsequent imprudence. His name is widely 
known throughout this continent, for he has contributed to the innocent 
entertainment of thousands. 





Tae Cuotera.—Unrain Pray.—The efforts of rival establishments 
and rival towns to secure the patronage of summer travellers are some- 
times carried to extremes. We are credibly informed that, whilst tele- 

raphie and other information establishes the fact that the cholera, so far, 
has only prevailed ia Montreal and other Canadian cities in isolated and 
comparatively rare cases, placards have been printed and distributed by 
parties on the frontier, giving accounts of its progress throughout Canada, 
entirely false or grossly and wantonly exaggerated. We are really loath 
to believe any reports but those authenticated by official signatures, and 
do aot therefore fill up our columns by the multifarious accounts pour- 
ing in from all parts of the country. We deeply sympathise, however, 
with the afflicted cities of St. Louis and Cincinnati, especially. Here in 
New York, the reported cases during the week ending yesterday have 
been 622 and the deaths 245, giving an average of 90 of the former and 
35 of the later per day. 





Rior at Sr. Joun, N. B.—Telegraphic reports reached this city yester- 
day with the mélancholy information that, on occasion of an Orange pro- 
cession on Thursday, a collision had taken place between the Orangemen 
and a body of Roman Catholics, in which twelve lives had been lost, and 
many persons were wounded. The troops were called oug, and put down 
the disturbances. 

Presipent Taytor.—The Northern excursion of the gallant General 
is rendered somewhat uncertain by the state ofthe public health in many 
cities wherein he would be triumphantly received. Mach as we should 
regret not seeing the hero of Buena Vista, there is so manifest an incon- 
sistency between feasting and fasting, that one cannot avoid acquiescing 
in the propriety of this resolution. 








More Unrortunate Gotp Hunters.—The American steamer Santa 
Cruz, bound from Rio Janeiro to San Franrisco, foundered at sea on the 
22nd of May, when one day out from the former port. The crew and 
passengers were saved by boats, and arrived at Mangaratiba. 





Tax Weatuer.—The heat has been again very trying in this city, and 
we are unfortunately still free from thunderstorms. On Thursday the 
thermometer in Wall-street stood at 93. 





Tue cate Caancers Atsert.—The ex-King of Sardinia has not long 
survived his abdicaticn. Seized with illness, that did not appear serious, 
very soon after his arrival in Portugal, it carried him off somewhat sud- 
denly on the 9th ult. 

This unhappy Prince could not survive—not the loss of his crown, for 
he placed his happiness above that—but the failure of the independence 
of Italy. Irresolute in character, sincerely pious, and a thorough Italian 
at heart, he may have failed, but he always thought himself obeying a 
——- Temperate to the highest degree, he lived only on bread and vege- 
tables, and drank nothing But water. Rising with the dawn, he wore 
himself out with attention to the minutest details of business; his life 
was divided between prayer and labour. 

A Uberal in 1820, he came back in 1846 to the principles of his younger 
days; he granted a constitution to his subjects, not merely from his good- 
wishes towards them, but also out of spite towards Austria. Brave as one 
of the Chevaliers of old, he made war with all theenthusiasm of the Mid- 
dle ages. By his qualities and his virtues he belonged not to his own age. 
He fought like a hero, lived like a monk, and died like a martyr. He 
had more religion than patriotism, more patriotism than ambition, more 
ambition than political bias, more political bias than skili, He has been 
great from his misfortunes, which have been those of Italy; and all high 
minds will mourn for a prince, who has, even to his grave, been mourn- 
ing for his country.— French paper. 





Tue Fveitive Soctatist.—Ledra Rollin has escaped, it is said, to 
London, and wit] devote himself there to literary pursuits. It is even 
reported that a publisher has offered to bring out for him a yolume of 
fugitive pieces.— bid. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Monstreat, llth July, 1849. 


Matters may be now said to have settled down here to their usual 
state, though the storm that has passed over ushas left its marks behind it 
—marks, too, that are likely to be permanent. 

The question of annexation to the United States, which no a ey pa- 

rin Montreal would have dared to hint at, twelve months ago, has now 

ome a standard subject of discussion with the Press. As this ques- 
tion at present involves all others, the view taken of it by the city news 
pers respectively is perhaps the best criterion uf the opinions of the 
British inhabitants of Montreal with respect to it. We have four Con- 
servative English newspapers, the Herald, Gazette, Courier, and T'rans- 

i The Herald advocates peaceable annexation to the United States, 
after obtaining the consent of England, about which it does not anticipate 
much difficulty, as English statesmen have, over and over again declared 
that they will never attempt to retain Canada in opposition to the wishes 
of its people. The Gazette professes to be opposed te annexation as yet, 
ora breach with England, but, then, these events depend on contingen- 
cies which are sure to come to pass. The Courier is exceedingly dis- 

usted and wroth with Eogland for her treatment of the Anglo-Saxons 
of Canada, and would join the United States or any other power of this 
or the other world that would put down the accursed thing—* French do- 

mination.” 
The 7'ranscript has, with much ability, taken a different view of the 


question, scouting annexation as opposed to the wishes a; well as the 
interests of the Lower Canada British. While denouncing the Rebel. 
lion Losses Bill as equally unjast and impolitic, tiat paper contends 
that the British Government could scarcely, under the circamstances, 
have ventured 6n disallowing a Bill passed by an overwhelming majority 
of the existing representatives of the people of Canada, and which had 
actually become ep but that by keeping the losal Government to the 
pledge given by Lord Elgin in his answer to the Hastings Address, 
namely, that no rebels should be paid, the British Government have 
done all that was possible or necessary for them to do—that, consequent- 
ly they have neither insulted nor injured the British Canadians opposed 
to the Rebellion Losses Biil, and bave only expressed their disapproba- 
tion of acts which all admit to be deserving of censure, and which they 
could not help censuring. Such are the views of the few leading English 
newspapers in Montrea! on this important subject. For my own part, I 
believe that though the Herald, Gazette, and Courier may express the 
seytiments of a majority of their readers, whilst under their present or 
late excited feelings, yet they are in advance of the sober second 
thoughts of the British inhabitants of Montreal and the province in general. 

The Transcript in my opinion takes the wiser and better course ; in- 
fact, I stated several months ago that the only means of allaying the dis- 
putes that had sprung from the passing of the Rebellion Losses Bill, was 
by carrying out in the instructions to the commissioners the views ex- 
pressed by the Governor General in his reply to the people of Hastings, 
wherein the Canadian ministry virtually left the instructions to their 
commissioners to the decision of the Imperial Parliament, and the latter 
endorsed the pledge already given by Lord Elgin, that no persons im- 
plicated in the rebellion should be indemnified. It seems to me that the 
opponents of the measure have come off victors in the contest, and ought 
to be contented with their victory, as far as the matter in dispute is con- 
cerned. It is true that the advice so often given to “let bygones be by- 
gones’’ is more easily given than acted upon; but, at all events, if the 
Conservatives of Canada are determined to break off the connexion with 
the mother country, the question shoald be put on its own merits, without 
reference to the Rebeilion Losses, or other exciting topics. This, | con- 
ceive, is more likely to be the case, and the hour of dauger arising from 
passion has, I trust, happily passed away. 

The instructions to the Commissioners under the Rebellion Losses Bill 
have been published. The following is the most important portion : 

The Government designed by the introduction of the measure to eradicate all 
tendency to disloyalty and disaffection. by removing every remaining just cause 
of complaint in reference tothe unfortunate events of 1837 and 1838, and the es. 
tablishing the institutions of the country in the hearts and affections of the peo- 
ple. The object of the Act, therefore, was not to countenance rebellion, nor to 
compensate the losses of persons guilty of the heinous crime of treason. Its de- 
sign, as conveyed in the language of the Statute, was to secure soaonraing Be duet 
losses sustained by the inhalitants of Lower Canada during the Rebellion of 
1837 and 1838, so far only as they have arisen from a total or partial, unjust, 
unnecessary, or wanton destruction of the dwel ings, buildings, property and 
effects of the said inhabitants, and from the seizure, taking, and carrying away 
of theer property and effects, claims which had been already recognized by the de- 
liberate Acts of preceding Parliaments and Governments. 

His Excellency commands me to say, that in this spirit was the measure, under 
which you are called upon to act, introduced and passed through Parliament, and 
that in the same spirit he doubts not you will discharge the important and delicate 
duty imposed upon you by the Commission issued under it. 

The Commissioners are—The Hon. Philip H. Moore, Jaques Viger, 
John Simpson, William Crosbie Hanson, and Ovide LeBlanc, Esquires, 
and William Newhouse, Esq., to be Clerk to the said Commissioners. 

Among the signs of the times we may note the announcement that a 
Newspaper is about to be established iu this city, for the purpose, as the 
Prospectus sets forth, of advocating the peaceable separation of Canada 
from Imperial conuexien. It is said that the Proprietors of the new pa- 
per are certain newspaper gentlemen in New York, and that they have 
subscribed $16,000 towards the undertaking, and that the Editorials, as 
well as the money, are to come from your city. I, of course, greatly ad- 
mire the spirit of those benevoleut gentlemen, who are so anxious for 
our welfare and enlightenment; and should any of them come here on 
their message of love, it is to be hoped that the Montreal Savages will 
not use them as Sydney Smith said that other Savages often use the Mis- 
sionaries sent to inform and civilize them. 

I perceive that Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and other speakers in 
the Imperial Parliament have denied that the late Canadian troubles 
arose from the conflict of races. As far as the Provincial Legislature is 
concerned, the assertion is not incorrect, for 27 or 30 French members out 
of 84 can never permanently obtain such an ascendency as to subject 
that body to “ French domination.” Accident, dissensions iu the Conser- 
vative ranks, management and mismanagement, have for the time, placed 








great power in the hands of the French leaders; but it is much in the 
same way that O'Connell and his “ tail’ for many years commanded the 
British House of Commons. Yet, although the cry of “ French domina- 
tion” in the Canadian Parliament is what is vulgarly called a humbug— 
that our late disputes and quarrels have their source in the conflict of 
races is not the less true. ‘This conflict does not exhibititself in the Le- 
gislature so much as in every town, village, aud hamlet in Lower Cana- 
da, possessing a mixed French and English population. I shall, in my 
uext letter, dwell more at length on this subject, which. is one bearing 
vitally on the welfare and good government of this country, and is also 
the true key to the extraordinary violence lately exhibited in this city 
and elsewhere. 

The weather has been extremely warm for some time, and the crops 
ay 2 eae district have suffered greatly from the wantof rain. There 
have been several cases of Asiatic chulera in the city which ended fatally, 
but the disease has not taken the form of an epidemic; and the attacks 
hitherto are to be attributed to some indiscretion on the part of the vic- 
tim. Mr. Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, died at Quebec a few days ago. 
He had been on a fishing excursion, and on his return dravk a large quan- 
tity of iced milk and water. 

Lord Elgin still confines himself to Monkland’s House. P. P. 


jMusic. 


How Operatic Arrairs ane Manacep Asroap.—The sacrifices made 
by those who possess wealth in the large cities of Europe, to support an 
elegant and necessary luxury—a paradox perhaps—are but little under- 
stood among us. The success which attends Operatic establishments 
abroad is attributed to various causes; some say that the superior talents 
of the artists engaged insure success without the need of much superior 
management; others, that the immense and varied population of these 
vast cities places the prosperity of Operatic affairs at once beyond the pos- 
sibility of adoubt. There are other minor reasons, such as royal patron- 
age, fashion, refined taste, &c., &c., all of which receive undue consider- 
ation in the face of facts which are incontrovertible. The true reason of 
the success of the Opera is private personal risk and sacrifice. . 

In Paris and London the Opera establishments, though always brilliant 
—their career being ever the engrossing topic of the day—rarely, if ever, 
paid a fair per centage upon the capital invested. The Government in 
Paris contributed largely to the support of the Grand Opera, and private 
gentlemen of immense wealth were ever found ready in London to save 
the management, while serving the cause of their favourite amusement. 

When Mr. Lumley became /essee of the Italian Opera in London, many 
doubted his power to carry on so expensive a concern ; but those doubt- 
ers little knew the indomitable resolution of the man, or the vast re- 
sources open to him in the public spirit and liberality of the British no- 
bility and gentry. For sometime Mr. Lumley managed to carry on the 
establishment with moderate profit to himself, aud without making any 
extraordinary calls upon his patrons; bat he found himself saddled with 


an enormous rent, the house in law difliculties, and other serious annoy- 
ances, so that he determined to make a bold movement and free himself 
at once from all embarrassments. In short he determined to purchase 
the Opera House as it stood; s0 he went at once to some of the most in- 
fluential frequenters of the Opera House, and stating the case claimed 
their assistance. In a few days he had accomplished his aim; for by 
selling some twenty or thirty boxes to as many individuals for thirty years’ 
lease, he realised a sum sufficient to purchase the house and all it con- 
tained, and which could not have been less than one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, while at the same time he found bimself free of rent, and 
with the entire house, saving these few boxes, entirely at his disposal. 
This was a master stroke of policy on the part of the manager, and was 
accomplished without involving him in the slightest indebtedness. From 
the first he felt no doubts or fears about the issue of his negotiation, for 
he knew that he could depend upon assistance in whatever form it might 
be required. 

But a still greater demand upon the liberality of bis patrons was yet to 
be made. Some three or four months before the commencement of the 











—— 


regular Opera season, the manager, Mr. Lumley, found himself sudden} 
deserted by every artist connected with his establishment, with the ex. 
ception of the true-hearted and ponderous Lablache, who determined to 
stick by the old ship to the last. The cause of. this desertion is variously 
stated, but we believe that the real cause was the emnity and jealousy 
which Grisi, Persiani, Mario, &c. bore towards the manager. While he 
was /essee only, they remained in the establishment hoping by their unit- 
ed effurts to drive him eventually from the management: but when he 
became proprietor as well as manager this hope vanished, and they van. 
ished with it, and ac once combining, announced an opposition Opera 
House. The force they presented was enormous; their strength, which 
contained every popular favourite, save one, was enough to disorder the 
nerves and disturb the digestion of the most energetic and enterprising 
Opponent. But Lumley was not to be dismayed, however dark the pros- 
pect before him; he had a house over bis head, he only wanted occupants 
before and behind the curtain, and to ensure these the sinews for a des- 
perate warfare must be provided. Without any hesitation, he stated the 
situation of atfairs to the friends of the Opera, and before the end of the 
week, he, or his agent, was off to the Continent in quest of novelty, leay- 
ing behind him deposited in certain banks the comfortable provision against 
bad success of seventy-five thousand pounds sterling, which had been sub- 
scribed and placed at his disposal for three years. This is what we term 
befriending an establishment, and no one will deny the right of enjoyment 
to those who are willing to make such heavy sacrifices for such privilege. 
The result of this affair is familiar to all. The assistance which was af- 
forded the manager restored confidence; his engagements were accept- 
ed on all hands, and Jenny Lind turned his dark night into brilliant day, 
He had no occasion to touch the seventy-five thousand pounds deposited ; 
he thankfully returned it to the donors, and at the end of aseason of 
unprecedented opposition and difficulty, he found himself a gainer by 
some twenty thousand pounds. 

The natural inference to be drawn from this is, that where a particular 
art is to be fostered, much personal sacrifice must be made, and great 
exertions must be used by those who, from social position, wealth, edu- 
cation, and habit, are pointed out as the natural guardians of such taste. 
To suppose that the public will support an Italian Opera, is to suppose 
what all experience goes to prove to be impossible The public will 
share the benefits of private enterprise and liberality, but it will only give 
eclat to a success which must be rendered certain before the public is appealed 
to. 

The time is coming on when our wealthy citizens will look for their 
wonted musical entertainments; we trust that they will bear in mind the 
little history detailed above, and place their manager, whoever he may 
be, in a position of unlimited confidence before the public; by such a 
course, whatever sacrifices may have been made in the outset, will prove 
but nominal, for the public will assuredly carry such a management 
through triumphantly. To this we may add that Max Maretzek, the re- 
ported lessee for next season of the Astor Place Opera Huuse, sailed for 
Europe in the Hibernia on Wednesday !ast, to secure a company. We 
sincerely trust he will obtain a brilliant one. New York can and will 
sustain a good, but not » common-place Opera troupe. 

Summary or Evrorean Musica News.—At Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Cimarosa’s comic Opera “Il Matrimonio Segreto” has been produced 
with much success. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia” has also been revived, and has 
made a decided hit. Parodi has won great applause by her delineation 
of Lucrezia. We find her performance thus mentioned : 

Her whole manner was marked by confidence and dignity. The many displays 
of strong emotion were given with real fire, and her most striking gestures were 
admirably conceived. It was in the last scene that she put forth her strength to 
the utmost. After she is in despair at the thought that she has poisoned Gen- 
naro, her recollection of the antidote, with the words, “ Somme grazie al ciel ne 
ds,”’ came out withelectrical effect as she flung herself upon her knees in a rap- 
ture of thankfulness. The gesture with which she pointed to the corpse of her 
son, at the conclusion, was remarkably fine. The feeling that, though her life 
had been stained by continuous guilt, here at least her motives had been pure, 
was concentrated in the look with which she met her husband before she gave way 
to the final outbreak of despair. 

Moriani, who appeared in London some four years since, enacts Gen- 
naro. He made but one really successful effort whea first in London, 
and that was as Edgardo in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” The “curse,” 
aud the “ dying ’’ scenes, were his great pointe, and in these he has been 
rarely excelled if equalled. Gennaro will now be rauked as the second 
of his great characters. His performance is thus ably described : 

When he was here before, his histrionic talent was unquestionable, but his 
voice seemed fatigued and usée. Now he comes with the histrionic talent as great 
as ever, while there is a freshness in his voice that is ora _ His solo in the 
first duet, “ Di pescator ignobile,”’ sung with an expression of simple pathos, at 


once established him in the favour of the audience, and his song in the second . 


(third) act nearly elicited an encore. The death of Gennaro by poison was mark- 
ed by all that attention to details which distinguishes Moriani’s interpretation of 
the character from that of any other performer. The progress of the poison is 
represented with terrible accuracy, as the intensity of physical agony speaks out 
inthe midst of moral suffering. 

By this time Madame Persianni has taken her last farewell of the Lon- 
don stage. She has, for a large number of years, held the first rank as 
an operatic vocalist. She has had but a few dangerous rivals, and in 
spite of all opposition she has always held herown. Her secession from 
the stage will be a great loss to the cause of opera. She will be regretted 
by all. On the occasion of her farewell benefit at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, the vast house was crowded to satfocation. Cimarosa’o 
‘ Matrimonio Segreto,” was magnificently cast: Grisi as Elisetta ; Persia- 
ni as Carolina; Angrias Fidalma; T'agliafico as the Count, Mario the 
Clerk, and Tamburint as the deaf Father. The performance closed with 
the last act of Sonuambula; the principal part by Persiani and Simms 
Reeves. 

At Mitchell’s French Opera, Rossini’s comic two act opera, Le Comte 
Ory, has been produced with much success, for the benefit of the Mana- 
ger Mr. Mitchell ; the principal characters were filled by Madlle.Charion, 
Madlle. Guichard, M. Octave and M. Zelgar. Bre 

Our old friend Max Bohrer is giving concerts in London. He is highly 
appreciated there. Another violin celebrity, named Kontski, has appear- 
ed in London, and created a considerable sensation. We find also that 
in addition to a countless host of first and second rate vocal and instra- 
mental performers, Ernst, Molique, Joachim, Hallé, Vivier, Dreyschock, 
Hauseman, Bottesini, add their marvellous powers to the musical enter- 
tainmeuts of the metropolis. Indeed, it would seem that the present sea- 
son has been a surt of world’s congress of musical talent in London. 

A recent pe formance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalie,”” by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society at Exeter Hall, was attended by the Queen and Prince 
Albert. Her Majesty has endeavoured in every way to mark her admi 
ration of the profound and lofty genius of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. _ 

The German Opera at Drury Lane made sad work of Spohr’s Faust: 
it is spoken of as a performance in every way unworthy of tue beauty of 
the work and of the excellence of the company. 





Ovanta. 


We never remember to have seen in New York such an entire prostra- 
tion of theatrical affairs, as that which has occurred during the present 
Summer. Mr. Chanfrau is the only manager in the city, who has with: 
stood the general dramatic palsy, and he is perhaps indebted for his -. 
gular success to his popular “ Mose,” and the local pieces, te which his 
personation of that character gave rise. We were glad to see, that the 
complimentary Benefit to Mr. Rice, at this Theatre, on Wednesday last, 
yielded a bumper. It was a tribute well deserved by the recipient. 

Mr. Maccalister is still drawing large aud elegant dudiences at the 
Broapwar to his “Necromantic Soirées,’ and we believe will continue 
his performances for a few weeks longer. , : , 

Nizvo is busily employed in completing the decorative portions of his 
elegant Saloon, and we understand will be prepared to commence the 
regular season, about the first of August. 

Burton’s THEATRE will oper to-night for the purpose of allowing 
Miss Fanny Wallack to take a Farewell Benefit, previous to her departure 
on a professional Southera and Western tour, This accomplished young 
actress will appear as Hamlet; Burton as Polonius; and Miss Mary 
Taylor is to be the Ophelia of the evening. The attractive character of 
the performances will doubtless call forth a numerous attendance of Miss 
Wallack’s friends and admirers. We shall regret the loss of this promis- 


ve no doubt that a very successful career is be- 


ing young artist, but ha ; 
re i : in the South- 


fore her, in the new fields opened for histrionic excellence 
ern and Western sections of the country. 

We regret to observe amongst recent deaths, that of Mr. Vache, known 
and respected amongst play-goers as a member of the Broadway Theatre 


company. 
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Notices of New Werks. 





Lapy Auice, on THe New Una. New York. 1849. D. Appleton & Co. 
—Here we have a recently published London novel, neatly put together 
in two volames bound in one; and we wish its intrinsic merit had ren- 
dered it worthy of reproduction. Such, however, is very far from being 
the case ; for a more decided tissue of nonsense, improbability, levity on 
grave topics, and refined sensuality, has seldom been woven by clever 
English hands into the form of a work of fiction. If there were no signs 
of ability in the book, it would not be worth any special notice ; and 
might go quietly to the trunkmakers with its thousands of contem pora- 
ries. But there is a certain pretension in the subject, and a certain sus- 
tained interest in its details, absurd as they are, that have carried us 
through it, and induced us to give the above opinion. 

From an exceedingly obscure preface, we gather that the purport of 
the Lady Alice is to show how a high tone of morals, a refined sensibility, 
and a cultivated intellect, are likely to conduct their professor to the dis- 
covery of religious truth; and also that this truth exists on the Puseyite 
confines of the Roman Cutholic Church, if not in its very bosom. Now, 
it may seem very strange, that with this apparent object fully in view, 
the locality of a rational Christian faith should not be exactly defined ; 
but after going through the lives, the loves, and the adventures of Clif- 
ford, the Roman Catholic hero of the tale, and of Lady Alice, its Protes- 
tant heroine, we are puzzled to measure the exact amount in which each 
becomes a convert to the other’s creed ; and come to the conclusion that 
the author purposely throws a veil over this point, by leaving the enam- 
oured pair on the neutral ground of Puseyism. There we also will leave 
them, without any intention of entering on controversial matters. Now 
jt may be presumed, that a preface, though intended to be read first, 
gives us an author’s last impressions; that it is, in fact, generally a report 
or review of his own handiwork. In the present case it seems that the 
author, having written a most improbable tale, and having sagacity 
enough to be conscious of it, thought it advisable to anticipate the public 
judgment, and to beg the public to look upon this story of our own day 
in an allegorical point of view. This we certainly shall not do. We can- 
not look upon ladies and gentlemen of 1843 in coats and gowns, as 
though they were Ondines and Orlandos. The author chooses his own 
time and scene ; if he cannot make his characters match them he is a poor 
artist, and we condemn him accordingly. We do not think it necessary 
to forestall the reader’s interest by giving any sketch of the plot or de- 
scription of the persons figuring therein. It is plain that the writer is a 
great admirer of George Sand and Eugene Sue, borrowing from the for- 
mer a specious and spurious philosophy, from the latter a setting at nought 
of all probability in straining after high-wrought etfects, and the vicious 
indulgence of a prurient and sensual imagination, There is, in truth, a 
total want of delicacy running through the book. Ladies’ baths, and 
nuptial chambers, and such subjects, generally passed over, are here de- 
scribed with a gustg that savours strongly of the modern French school, 
but from which, without any affectation of scrupulous particularity, we 
would fain see our own romance writers free. The pride of high birth 
is moreover dwelt upon with singular complacency, balanced by a cer- 
tain piquant interest thrown around illegitimacy. Fashion and crime are 
the extremes in which writers of this class revel, the bulk of mankind 
being generally passed over by them as unworthy of any elaborate 
painting, the truth being that the writers themselves cannot look below 
the surface of society. The knowledge of high life exhibited in “ Lady 
Alice” is clearly gathered from the peerage book, and that alone—whilst 
for his knowledge of general life the author appears mainly indebted to 
French novels. In spite of this,“ Lady Alice” is not a stupid produc- 
tion. Its singular incidents and luxurious scenery, together with a cer- 
tain charm thrown around its heroine, render it readable enough, and 
serve to carry off its very serious deformities and defects. We cannot 
conscientiously commend it; and yet its peculiarities will probably give 
it a certain degree of popularity. 

AMERICA AND THE Americans. By Achille Murat. New York. 1849. 
W. H. Graham.—This little work will command attention from the name 
and position of its deceased author, the eldest son of the gallant Murat, 
who contributed so largely to the victories of Napoleon. It is translated 
by Mr. H. J. Bradfield, now a resident of this city, who received it from 
the hands of Achille Murat, his friend and fellow officer in the Belgian ser- 
vice. The system of government, the political and commercial insti, 
tutions, the advantages likely to accrue to European settlers in the United 
States, and general observations on American modes and manners, make 
it up into a very readable little book. Explanatory foot notes have been 
added by the translator, rendered more necessary by the fact that Colonel 
Murat’s account of whathe saw and believed was written about eighteen 
years ago. 


Tue Knickersocker.—Be it known to all men that the July number 
of this, the best of monthlies, contains a“ counterfeit presentment” of its 
worthy editor, Lewis Gaylord Clark. There he is, painted by Elliott 
and engraved by Cheney, looking for all the world as if he had just com- 
pleted his “Editor’s Table” for the month, and were conscious that he had 
served up some unusually spicy fare for his readers’ entertainment. After 
labouring so well for fifteen years behind the title page, he is certainly 
entitled to put his handsome phiz before it—as a frontispiece. Mourning 
over a fit of dulness that has possessed the London magazines for June 
we berrow to-day from the pages of Knickerbocker a long and remarka. 
ble tale. Wecould borrow a scrap or two of right pleasant versification, 
but do not like to cut too deep. 

We cannot resist copying the following “ good one,” at which the prin- 
cipal party concerned might join inalaugh. It is perhaps allowable in 


such cases as this to overstrain peculiarities, for the purpose of pointing 


a joke. 
There isa pleasant anecdot 
M SREA ) € 
e of ACR DY, the tr agedian, ust now extant In 


pee , which has created not a little amusement among those who have 
Po the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. It has often been remarked of 
. r. Macreapy, that in conversation he rarely finishes a sentence; and the anec- 
-” in question rather ludicrously illustrates this personal characteristic. One 

ay at a prominent metropolitan hotel he was sitting after dinner with some friends, 
vu. wine and almonds, when a boy was admitted, who presented him a note, 
= “4 reading it his countenance gra ually assumed a tragic expression; and at 
Pa , holding out the letter, he said, partly to the lad, partly to himself; ‘‘ Noo! 
a serps ah-not ! Most extro’dnary! A person—a—a woman, whom I never 
i, he ah-NoT po it! Sends me here—— Tell her the request is ah-ab 
ates fe rons ! No ah-acquaintance with the person—never beheld her in 
of beneath Most extrod’nary! No; ah-I will ah-Nor po ir! Know neth-ing 
lad,” he ean ! I did, indeed, ah-once suck one or two of her—— No, me 
Whea ta Hn! ag “ah-tell her I ah-caN Not ah-po it!!’’ The lad evanished; 
date te every po Hate sige that Mrs. Jarvis had sentto MAcREADY, as she 


virtues of her “Cold Can me for his testimony in favour of the manifold 


Tue Democratic Review. 
ly record of events, done up 
We are sure to meet in it 
monarchical prejudices, to 
the consideration of the fac 


— We always cordially welcome this month- 
into plain, intelligible, republican language. 
some wholesome check upon our national or 
have thrust upon us, as in this July number, 
dalen deco tthat “the radiant sun of peace and union 

ys shine over barbarous Albion,” and to become half con- 
verts to the Demoeratic’s belief, that barricades are the true bulwarks of 
liberty. In its literary articles this rampant propagandism is not so ob- 
viously apparent; but we must still do the Teudile the justice to 


say, that it testifies to the principles embodied in its tithe whenever the 
occasion can by possibility justify it. 





By the way, amongst the literary articles is a clever criticism on “ Mar- 
di,” wherein we find this passage. 


The fact that Mardi is an allegory that mirrors the world, has thus far escaped 
the critics, who do notices for the book on a large scale. Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Gulliver’s Travels were written so long ago, that they seemed to have dropped 
a the meshes ot the memory of orities , and they have ceased to think any 
reproduction or improvement of that sort ot thing possible in the future, because 
they have forgotten its existence in the past. 


We should not have thought the sneer at those who do the book notices 
worth observation, had we not seen in the Evening Mirror of Monday last 
this discovery proclaimed as a “‘ Key to Mardi.” It is no very brilliant 
one, it must be owned, but if readers who file the Albion will take the 
trouble to look back to the book notices of April 21, they will find it 
something more than hinted, with a direct allusion to Gulliver’s Travels. 

Tue War System or THE Commonweattu or Nations. By C. Sumner. 
Boston. 1849. Ticknor § Co.—This is the title of a pamphlet with which 
we bave been favoured, advocating in very forcible language the cause of a 
Peace Society. The address, for such it is, was delivered in Boston on 
the 28th of May last, at the anniversary meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation formed for getting up a “ Peace” agitation. The subject is an ex- 
cellent one for declamation , and the praiseworthy motives of those inter- 
ested are not to be measured by the probability of success attending their 
efforts. We believe that we shall have the poor always among as, and 
yet hold it our duty to mitigate, as far as in us lies, the evils attendant on 
poverty. We look for “ wars and rumours of wars” in these latter days ; 
and yet respect the philanthropic views of Mr. Sumner and his audience. 
How much of our sympathies, how much of time and money which are 
sympathies carried out, ought to be given to the promotion of abstract 
views, and of necessity withdrawn from other benevolent objects, we do 
not pretend to decide. On this point every one must judge for himself. 





New Books ADvERTISED 1N Lonpos.—New Zealand Sketches, by W. 
Tyrone Power—A Second Visit to the United States, by Sir Charles Lyell, 
F. R. S.—Lives of the Lindsays, or a Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and 
Balcarres, by Lord Lindsay—British Homes and Foreign Wanderings, by Lady 
Lister Kaye. 





NEW MUSIC. 

GerTRUDE ET Laura, deux Redowas de Salon, pour le Piano, par Albert 
W. Berg. Aux Demoiselles Pell.—Atter a graceful Introduction of a few 
bars, the Redowa commences in F major. It is a piece of sweet and 
touching melody from the first bar to the last. Every phrase is replete 
with that tender feeling which characterizes the national music of the 
Polish nation. It only changes its original key for its subdominant, in 
which the new subject is equally charming, returning after a short space 
to its first movement, and concluding quietly aud naturally, without any 
hackneyed codaor flourish. The second Redowa is also in F major, and is 
much shorter than the first: but is quite as characteristic, and as full of 
gentle and plaintive tenderness. These Redowas do much credit to Mr. 
Berg, and prove that he has a fine feeling for his art. 


Deux Poxkas pour le Piano, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. No. 1. Belinda 
Polka, 4 Miss Belinda F. Rockwell, is written in B flat, and the commence- 
ment is sufficiently characteristic without being striking; but its marked 
character is not very well sustained, nor is the unity of feeling strictly 
preserved. In short, its flow is not sufficiently natural for a species of 
music which if not actually national, is intended to imitate some peculiar 
national style. The coda is altogether too long, occupying nearly two 
pages out of five, and is besides terribly commonplace. 

No. 2. Iris Polka, A Miss Rhoda J. Bolton.—We like this much better 
than the preceding one. It is in E flat, with changes in B flat, A flat, and 

F minor, ending of course in the original key. It is an extremely elegant 
and graphic movement, and quite characteristic. We can recommend 
the above pieces to our readers as fully worthy their consideration, and 
as deserving of a place in their musical répertoire. Messrs. Kerkseig & 
Breusing, 375 Broadway, have brought them out in a very neat and com- 
mendable style. 

Trisute to America. Grand Notturno and Polka de Concert, by Henri 
Herz-—Our readers will remember that Mr. Herz played this piece at 
several concerts last season, and always with great effect. After a very 
brief adagzo, the Notturno, which is in D flat, commences. This movement 
is very pleasing; the theme is tender and graceful; and the accompaniment 
constantly undulating and flowing. The ornaments and fantasies are 
Herz—unmistakably Herz. The Polka is highly characteristic, and in 
such view is beautiful. We iike the whole subject, for it isso simple and 
so popular; but the first eight bars on the ninth page could hardly be 
more peculiarly national than they are. The way in which the compo. 
ser has varied the subject is very ingenious, and proves highly effective. 
All that Mr. Herz writes gives evidence of high finish and polish; and 
although we cannct bow down to the intellectual beauty of his works, 
we cannot but be pleased with their elegant symmetry and brilliant ma- 
terials. This piece will undoubtedly meet with an extensive sale. 

Impromptu Burtesque on Curisty Metopigs, by Henri Herz.—The 
Introduction, in G minor, ingeniously combines in a fugitive way the two 
airs chosen by Mr. Herz—‘‘ O Susannah!” and Carry me back.’’ The first 
theme is then introduced in G major, and is followed by three variations, 
very peculiar, graceful, and pleasing, and highly effective as Mr. Herz 
plays them. Then comes the second theme, followed by one variation, 
which leads into the finale, in which both are heard, winding up brilliant- 
ly. The piece is only moderately difficult; and from its construction 
there can be but little doubt of its popularity. The above pieces by 
Herz are got out in admirable style by Firth, Pond § Co., No. 1 Franklin 
Square. 


La Sonnamputa DE Betuinit. Bouquet de Melodies pour le Piano par 
Ferd. Beyer.—This is one among a countless number of valuable pieces, 
which Ferdinand Beyer has published to eurich the scholar's répertoire. 
We would willingly devote considerable space to speaking of the merits 
of this writer, but prefer waiting until the entire set of his simple books 
iscompleted. The piece before us contains nearly all the principal mel- 
odies in La Sonnambula, arranged so as to produce full effect, at the same 
time preserving a studied simplicity. [tis an admirable arrangement, 
and should be in every music stand. 


O never wonvER, Mary. Words by Mrs. Mary E. Hewett; Music com- 
posd and dedicated to Mrs. C. Livingston Talbot, by Henry C. Watson.— 
This song has been most favorably and kindly received, both by the pub- 
lic and the profession. The first edition is nearly exhausted, and a se- 
cond edition will appear in afew days. William Hail §- Son, 239 Broad- 
way, are the publishers of the above pieces, and have produced them in 
the excellent style for which their firm is so well known. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


The successful production of two new five act plays in one week is 
really an event worth recording. On Monday the 18th ult., at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre, and on Wednesday the 20th, at the Haymarket, London, 
this rare occurrence took place. Both events are thus related in London 
papers. It will be seen with additional interest that Mrs. Mowatt ap- 
peared in one of them—a proof that, as we anticipated, the ill-treatment 
of Mr. Macready here has not been followed by any silly attempts at 
retaliation. 


Haymarket TuEeatre.—The new tragic play of Strathmore, produced 
last night, has this prominent merit, that the position of the a 
character lies out of the common track. The ordinary method of produc- 





ing a tragic collision is by a conflict of opposite duties, or by the opposi- 
tion of an impassioned individual to a or oe rinciple, resulting in th. e- 
struction of the former. But in this new play the hero is himself the em\o.Ji- 
meant of the fixed principle, and the circumstances that surround him are 
contingencies which it is his duty tocombat. He is physically crushed, 
but he gains a moral triumph. In a word, he isa martyr; and though 
martyrs, in the strict sense of the term, are common in history, they are 
not hackneyed on the stage. 

The scene is laid in Scotland, at the period of Claverhouse’s crusade 
against the Covenanters, Halbert Strathmore (Mr. C. Kean), the hero, 
whom we have indicated, has every reason of expediency to be on the 
Royal side. His family has been distinguished for its loyalty, and he is 
betrothed to the daughter of Sir Rupert Lorn ( Mr. Hughes), who is even 
a fanatic in the Royal cause. He does not even partake in the puritanical 
fervour of the Covenanters: but from a conviction that they are the op- 
pressed, and that the Royalists are the oppressors, he joins their 
and breaks off all connexion with his friends and his betrothed. 
heightening the trials that are to prove this hero’s resolution, the author 
has been most ingenious. Sir Rupert Lorn having barbarously cut to 
pieces a congregation with its pastor, Strathmore is selected to head @ 
part ainst the castle of his old friend. The castle is taken, Sir Rapert 
is tried for his life, and Strathmore, hoping to preserve him, but not at the 
expense of duty, feels morally compelled to sit as his judge. Sir Rupert 
glorying in his guilt, which he openly avows, is led off to a dungeon, 
Strathmore is overwhelmed by the strong conflict which arises in his bo- 
som. The visions of his deceased father and his betrothed seem to pass 
beture his mind, and he is exhausted by the temptations offered to swerve 
from duty. This is not his hardest trial. Katherine (Mrs. C. Kean), Sir 
Rupert's daughter, seeks him, and hoping that some timely succour may 
arrive, urges him to postpone her father’s execution. e expects that 
she has some proof of her father's innocence to bring forward; but, when 
he fiuds that she merely tries to work on his affections, he refuses to move 
from his course, although the images of early love and friendship which 
she brings to his miad act so powerfully upon him that he falls senseless. 
At the end the castle is retaken by the Royalists, and Sir Rupert is rescued, 
while Strathmore is mortally wounded. His moral victory consists in his 
obtaining from the lips of his beloved Katherine, an avowal that he is in 
the right, and her bidding him “ die” rather than forfeit his honour bya 
late retractation of his principles. 

There is something really grand in the conception of this character of 
Strathmore, who maintains his moral position, not only against outward 
disadvantages, but in opposition to the strongest internal affections. The 
strange notion that his individuality is destroyed, and that from its ashes 
has arisen an abstract form of justice, is worked with great power, and 
the language, wifich borders ou the mystical (in no unfavourable sense of 
the word), is occasionally sublime. Had certain love-sophistries been 
omitted, in which Strathmore reasons that he renders himself more wor- 
thy of his lady by fighting against her father, the idea would have been 
more purely set forth. The circumstances of his death are not very skil- 
fully managed, but the “ Die,” which his admiring lady exclaims to him 
isa grand climax. It answers to the “ Qu’il mourit’’ in the Horace of 
Corneille. ’ 

For the actor Strathmore is not a | aa affording very great variety, 
but the rapt appearance of the individual absorbed in the idea of which 
he has become the vessel was excellently sustained by Mr. Kean, who, 
moreover, brought out the passages of conflict with great force. Katherine 
is a far less prominent character than Strathmore. She is one of those 
gentle creatures who can be roused to strong resolution on great occa- 
sions, and she all along has doubts whether her father’s or her lover’s 
cause is the right one. She also is brought by circumstances to a dreamy 
state of mind, similar to that of Strathmore, and the flashes of energ 
which Mrs. C. Kean suddenly brings forward from amid doabt and hesi- 
tation tell with wonderful effect. Such a flash was the sudden joyous 
conviction that Strathmore, when apparently her father’s foe, is only ac- 
tuated by a desire to save him, and the exclamation “ Die’’ in the last 
scene. 

While giving our tribute of commendation tothe main plot of the play, 
we must distinctly express our regret that the author has been misled by 
a desire ot following the Elizabethan type, from the grand simplicity 
which he might have attained by adhering to one subject, and elaborat- 
ing it more thouroughly. Charmingly as a noble-hearted daughter-in-law 
of Sir Rupert’s is acted by Miss Reynolds, she comes in but as a superflu- 
ous personage, and there is no occasion for the love passages between her 
and a disloyal leader of the Covenanters, named Bricefield (Mr. Howe), 
whom she somewhat cruelly trifles with in the hope of saving S r Rupert. 
The comic interviews between a French abigail and Bricefield’s servant, 
acted by Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone, are of the most common- 
place kind, and are evidently only introduced on that very questionable 








principle of relief which has been carried to such an extreme by the mo- 
dern Elizabethans. There are a score of writers who could beat Mr. 
Marston in these conventional pleasantries for one who could approach 
his conception of the character of Strathmore. However, the Patrician’s 
Daughter, in which nothing of the kind is attempted, shows that he is not 
irrevocably wedded to the schoul. 

The success of the piece was most triumphant, the last three acts ter- 
minating amid the loudest applause, and Mr. and Mrs. Kean and other 
principal acters being called, Mr. Kean anuounced that the play was the 
production of Mr. Westland Marston. The piece has been put on the 
stege in a very careful and complete manner, the scenes, which are nu- 
merous, being entirely new. 


Marycesone Tueatre.—A new play, in five acts, by Mr. H. Spicer, 
called the Witch Wife, has been produced at this house. As inthe Judge 
Jeffreys of the same author, the object has been to set forth the peculiarities, 
half terrible, half ludicrous, of a real historical personage, and the pro- 
ceedings against the witches of Lancashire so far correspond to those of 
the “‘ Red Assize” as to give ageneral similarity in tone to the two dramas. 
Matthew Hopkins, the notorious witch-finder, is the hero of the new play, 
and is delineated with much felicity. The mixture of diabolical intention 
and rugged humour is well kept up, and his language, like thatof Jetireys, 
is written with evident geniality. 

The plot is simplicity itself. Cecil Howard (Mrs. Mowatt), the niece 
of Sir Gerard Mole (Mr. J. H. Ray), has the misfortune to meet Hopkins 
(Mr. Johnstone), and to please his sight. On her indignant rejection of 
his love, he vows vengeance, and she svon falls into his clutches by an 
act of exceeding imprudence. Although the prejudice against witches 
is at its height among all classes, and although the legal enactments 
against sorcery are in the most active force, she disguises herself as a 
witch, and, persuading a number of girls to do the same, holds a nocturnal 
revel at the Malkin Castle. Her object in this proceeding is to dissipate 
the prevailing superstition, but, as may be foreseen, the pretended witch 
is arrested as a real one by Hopkins. The joyous-hearted girl is changed 
into a mournful criminal trembling for her life ; she is formally tried“by 
the judges, and would be as formally executed were it not for the most 
extraordinary Deus ex machina ever devised. A young law student, 
Marchmont Needham (Mr. Davenport), who has appeared as her lover 
iu the earlier portion of the play, suddenly comes forward from among 
the throng, declaring that in reality he is Sir Richard Bromley, and that 
he is appointed new Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Producing the 
King’s warraut, he sets himself between the judges and at once puts a 
stop to all proceedings against witchcraft. This piece of judicial sharp 
practice ee took the audience by surprise; indeed, there was 
something almost ludicrously startling in the unexpected ascent of the 
humble individual ‘o the judge's tribunal. Thus is Cecil legally absolved, 
but for the restoration of her fair fame, another incident is required. 
Matthew Hopkins is ducked to death by the country people, and with 
his dying lips confesses her innocence. A half-witted gentleman, Attor- 
ney Gabb (Mr. Craven), who is the unsuccessful lover of Cecil, is the 
comic character of the tale. i : 

Like all the plays by Mr. Spicer, the Witch Wife is very nicely writ- 
ten, and contains passages of poetical merit. The character of Cecil is 
one that allows those gentle estege of joy and grief to which Mrs. 
Mowatt is so well adapted. Marchmont Needham is a small pert, butan 
effective one, and Mr. Davenport, on whom the grand situation of the 
piece depends, brings it out with force. Mr. Johnstone gives a am 
rugged impersonation of Matthew Hopkins; and Mr. Ray's Sir Ge 
is a very well-conceived and careful piece of acting. This character b 
the way, though not of first rate importance in the plot, and thoug 
drawn with somewhat of the extravagance of the “humorous” school of 
old dramatists, is a good creation of the author’s. Sir Gerard first appears 
as a weak, but benevolent justice, passionately addicted to geometry, 
with terms borrowed from which his dialogue is thickly studded. The 
accusation of his uiece almost deprives him of reason, and his distress is 
exhibited with much true feeling. The moping state of abstraction to 
which he is reduced is ably sustained by Mr. Ray, and there is a great 
deal of pathos in his senile distress during the trial, contrasted with the 

juvenile grief eae ape represented by Mrs. Mowatt. The scene of the 
hail fitted up for the trial, with the beautiful Cecil as the most striking 
figure, is admirably pat upon the stage. ; 

All the performers were called at the end, on Monday, amid loud ap- 
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lause, and Mrs. Mowatt, who appeared for the first time since a severe 
fettepoaition, received the compliment of three or four handsome bouquets. 





THB TUBULAR BRIDGE OVER THE MENAL STRAITS. 


Daring the early part of the past week the shores of the Menai, already 
celebrated for its suspension bridge, which carries the roadway from the 
Carnarvon to the Anglesey shores, at an extraordinary elevation above the 
stream at high water, have been crowded by thousands of visitors and 
tourists, to witness the fixing of the tubular bridge that is to carry the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway across the same chasm, beneath which a 
deep and rapid arm of the sea is ever running. 4 

The particular spot at which the Britannia bridge crosses the Menai 
Straits, is exactly a mile nearer to Caraarvon than the suspension bridge ; 
the railway alter leaving the end of the bridge passiag close under the 
Anglesey column. The shores are of the same precipitous aud shelving 
character at both places, but the stream is wider here than at the suspen- 
sion bridge, beiug about elevea hundred feet across at high water. 1 1s 
divided nearly exactly in the middle by the Britaunia Rock, which at 
high water is covered to adepth of ten feet. The rise and fall of the tide 
is ordinarily twenty feet, aud its velocity very great, often as much as 
eight miles and a quarter an hour. [tis from the Britannia Rock tbat the 
bridge takes its name, the ceutre pier being based upon it. [t and the 
Anglesey shore consist of chlorite schist, a very hard and intractable 
kind of rock, worked with great difficulty; from this, and the circum- 
starce that no coffer-dum was used, and therefore, few hours only could 
be consecutively spent on the rock, some mouths were passed in laying 
the bottom course of the tower. It was commenced in May, 1546, the 
first stone being laid without ceremoay by Frank Foster, Esq., acting en- 
gineer of the portion o the railway between Conway and Holyhead, and 
of the masonry, scaffuldings, &c., ot the Britannia bridge. 

The stone of which the towers are bui't is a hard carboniferous lime- 
stone or marble, called Anglesey marble; it abounds in fossils, and is 
capable of receiving a very high polish. Some specimens of it are very 
handsome. [tis obtained from quarries expressly opened for the purpose 
on the sea-shore at Penmon, at the uorthern extremity of the island, where 
it abounds in great abundance and in convenient strata of every thick- 
ness, from 3 to 4 feet downwards. The stones are split off with great 
dexterity by iron wedges, and wrought into shape with heavy steel picks. 
Some of the stones iu the work are no less than 20 feet in leugti, aud 
others weigh from 12 to 14 tous. A great portion of the interior masonry, 
however, is bailt of red sandstone, from Raocorn, ia Cheshire. This is a 
very soft stone, and easily worked, but at the same time very durable, 
especially when nut exposed. The stones iu the towers are all left with 
a be or quarry face, except at the angles, and in the recesses, and the 
entablature at the top. This circumstauce, coupled witg the immense 
size and height, gives the towers a truly noble appearance. The abut- 
ments on either sides of the Straits, are huge piles of masonry. That on 
the Anglesey side is 143 feet high and 173 long. The abutment on the 
Carnarvoushire side is nearly as large, but owiug to the elevation of the 
ground, the masoury is less in altitude. The wing walis of both termi- 
nate in splendid pedestals, and on each are two culossal lions, couchant, 
of Egyptian design. These lions, like the tube they adorn, are on a gi- 
gautic scale, eacn being 25 feet loug, 12 feet high, though crouched, 9 feet 
abaft the body, and each paw 2 feet 4 inches. They contain 8000 cubic 
feet of stone, and weigh 120 tons. 

When the whole structure is completed it will consist of two immense 
wrought iron tunnels, or tubes, each considerably upwards of a quarter 
of a mile in length, placed side by side, through which the up and down 
trains respectively will pass. The ends of these tubes rest ou abutments, 
the intermediate portious beiug supported across the Straits by three 
massive and lofty stone towers. Tue centre tower, as has been just ob- 
served, stands on a rock, which iscovered by the tide at high water. The 
side towers stand on the opposite shores, each at aclear distance of 460 
feet from the ceutre tower. Tae abutments are situated iuland, at a dis- 
tance of 280 feet from the side towers. 

The Britannia tower is 62 feet by 52 feet 5 inches at the base; it has a 
entle taper, 80 that where the tubes euter it is 55 feet by 45 feet 5 inches. 
ts total height from the bottom of the foundati: ns will be, when complet- 

ed, nearly 230 feet; it coutains 148,625 cubic feet uf limestone, and 144, 625 
of sandstone, weighing very nearly 20,000 tons, and there are 387 tous of 
cast-iron built into it in the shape of beams and girders. The total quanti- 
ty of stone contained in the bridge is 1,500,000 cubic feet. The land 
towers are each 62 feet by 52 feet 5 inches at the base, tapering to 55 feet 
by 32 at the level of the bottom of the tubes; their height is 190 feet 
yo high water; they contain 210 tons of cast-iron in beams and gir- 
ers. 

Tae bridge itself is divided into four spans, namely, the two small spans 
at each end, which are over the land, and are each 230 feet wide; and 
the two principal spans which are uver the water, and are each 460 feet 
wide. The small tubes, as they are termed, or those which cross th - 
land, being constructed on ths platforms, at their altimate level, do not 
require any removal. Although called the “small tubes,” their span is 
vastly greater than that of auy other railway-bridge in existence, the 
Conway tubes alone excepted. But the large tubes, which are to cross 
the water, were constructed on timber platforms along the beach, on the 
Carnarvon shore, just above the level of high water. The length of one 
of these tubes, as constructed on the platfurm, is 472 feet, that is, twelve 
feet longer thao the clear span between the towers. This additioual 
length is intended to afford a temporary bearing of six feet at each end 
after they are raised iuto their places, until there is time to fourm the con 
nectiou between them across the towers. Our readers will better appre- 
ciate the great leagth of these tubes by remembering, that if one of them 
were placed on end in St. Paul's church-yard, Loudon, it would reach 
107 feet higher than the top of the cross! The spanis much greater than 
has ever before been attempted, except in bridges on the suspension 
principle. The length of the iron arch of Southwark-bridge, in London, 
the largest rigid span iu this country, is but 240 feet. 

Each tube consists of sides, top, and boitum, all furmed of long, narrow 
wrought iron plates, varyiug iu length from 12 feet downward. The di- 
rection iu which these plates are laid down and riveted togother is go- 
verued by the direction of the strains on the different parts of the tube. 
They are of the same manufacture as those for muking boilers, varying 
in thickness from three-eighths to three fourths of an inch. Some of them 
weigh nearly 7 cwt., and are among the largest it is possible to roll with 
any existing machivery. Inu the sides the plates are 6 and 8 teet | ug. 
and half an inch thick, but the longest plates are iu the bottom, being 12 
feet long, by 2 feet 4 inches wide, arranged iu double layers. At the top 
they are 6 feetin length and 1 foot 9 inches in breadth. The connection 
between top, bottom, and sides, is made much more substautial by triaa- 
gular pieces of thick plate, riveted in across the corners, to enable the 
tube to resist the cross or — strain to which it will be expused 
from the heavy and long-continued gales of wind that, sweeping up the 
cnannsi, will assail it in its lolty and unprotected position. The rivets, of 
which there are 2,000,000, each tube containing 327,000, are more than 
an inch in diameter. They are placed in rows, and were pat in the holes 
red hot and beaten with heavy hammers. In covliag, they contracted 
strongly, and drew the plates together so powerfully that it required a 
force of from four to six tons to each rivet to cause the plates to slide over 
each ether. The total weight of wroughtiron in the tube floated on Tues- 
day is 1600 tons. 

The height of the tubes is not the same at all parts of their length. it 
is greatest at the centre, in the Britannia Tower, where it is thirty feet 
outside, and diminishes gradually towards the ends, at which, in the abut 
ments, the exterual height is only twenty two feet 9 inches: the top 
forms a — arch (a true parabolic curve), and the bottoin is quite 
straight horizontal. The clear iuteroal height is, on account of the 
double top and bottom, less by four feet than the external, being twenty- 
six feet at the centre, and eighteen feet nine inches at the extreme end. 
The land tubes are, outside, twenty seven feet, and, inside, twenty-three 
feet high at their emailer ends. The internal width, from side to side, is 
fourteen feet, though the clear space for the passage of the trains is but 
thirteen feet five inches. The whole width, outside, is fourteen feet eight 

es. 

Each tube contains about ten miles of angle and T-iron, and the whole 
bridge sixty five miles. The weight of the wrought iron in one of the 

e tubes is estimated at about one thousand six huudred tons, of which 
five hundred are in the bottom, six hundred w the sides, and five huudred 
in the top. 

The resident engineer of the iron works of the Britannia and Conway 
bridges, and of the floating and lifting operations connected with them, 
is Mr. Edwin Clark ; the i diate command duriug the operation of 
floating being at both places entrusted by Mr. Stephenson to Captain 
Ciaxten, R. N., who so distinguished himself iu a sisting to extricate the 
Great Britain from her perilous position in Dundrum Bay. 

Tuesday, the 19th instant, was the day fixed upon tor the floating of 
this stupendous work, The attendance of visitors was immense. The 
morniug vpeued unpropitiously, with » high south-west wind aud heavy 
driving sh»wers, but as the sua moved towards the meridian the wiud 
dropped, the rain discontinued, and the weather, as well as everything 





else, worked well for the coming off of the experiment. The scene a 
early as six o'clock presented a very busy appearance, multitudes of men 
depositing the buoys, and shipping the enormous cables trom the London 
and Manchester platforms of the work. The experiment of floating was 
to be made in the evening at seven o'clock, but when the time arrived 
the attempt was suddeuly averted by the breaking down of a capstan, 
and the floating was postponed till the rise of the next tide. The acci- 
dent arose trom no insufficiency of strength in the capstan itself, but from 





the fact of the shore lashings beliud the tube not having been cut away 
or detached from the tube, and, as a natural consequence, while the cap- 
stan was employed in drawing the tube out into the stream, the shore 
lashings detained it, aud the capstan, failing to overcome the resistance, 
started, strained, and broke. On Weduesday morning the capstan, on the 
renewed attempt, again failed; but at half-past nine o'clock in the even- 
ing the final operations for placing this magnificent work were completed, 
and the tabe fined firmly upon its bed, amidst the loudest demonstrations 
of approbation from all the spectators assembled upon this interesting 
occasion. 

In addition to Mr. Stephenson, Captain Claxton, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Branel, 
and Mr. Locke were on the tube, rendering valuable assistance through- 
out the perilous process. The applause uf the multitude, mingled with 
salutes of cannon, continued for upwards of half an hour after the com. 
pletion of the experiment, which was celebrated by the engineers on the 
tabe and pontoons in successive rounds of champague. The tube was 
floated obliquely, and then gradually swung round, with its face to the 
space between the piers. Arrived here, the next step was one of the 
most anxious character, seeing that if, from the run of the tide, or any 
giving way in the great net-work of tackle, or the tube —— the 
line of destination parallel with the piers, the experiment must have 
failed, and the process of bringing it back would have been one of great 
difficulty, Fortunately, however, such was the nicety of the arrange- 
meats, and skill and quickness of the directing power on the top of the 
tube, and the moment of its progress to the spot so geometrically measur- 
ed, that the success of the fiual step was unerringly secured by the vigor- 
ous action of a giant vice upon the Anglesey end of the tube, which 
clinched its extremity, and iustantly held it fast. The next operation, 
that of elevating the tube to its permanent position, will be accompl.shed 
as soon as possible. This is to be done by huge hydraulic presses, of a 
magnitude commensurate with the size of the works, one cylinder alone 
being almost large enough at the entrance to contain a man standing, and 
of the ponderous weight of 40 tons. It is the most powerful machine ever 
constructed. The two end tubes will now be raised, and it is expected 
from the rapidity of the movements that this great iron highway over the 
Straits will be ready for the passage of trains in the autumn.—English 
Paper. June 23. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Jounx 6. 
(Sittings in Banco.) 
KINNERSLEY 0. KNOTT.—-A DISQUISITION ON NAMES. 
In this case the plaintiff, an endorser of a bill of exchange for 65/. 10s., 
brought au action against the defendant as the acceptor, and declared 
against him by the name of “ Joha M. Kuott,”’ being that by which he had 
signed the note; bat without stating in the declaration that the defendant 
had so signed it. To this declaration the defendant demurred specially, 
and assigued as the ground of kis demurier that the declaration had not 
properly set forth his Christian name, nor assigned any reason under the 
statute 3d and 4th Wm. IV., c. 42, for not doing so. 

Mr. Sergeant TaLrourp, on behalf of the defendant, said their Lord- 
ships were often told that a case rested on a word; but here it rested on 
a letter only. It was his duty to contend, both upon principle and pre- 
cedent, that this was a good ground of demurrer. The Court had decided 
that the letter “I,” being a vowel and capable of pronunciation, might 
be taken to be a Christian name, but they bad at the same time intimat- 
ed that such would not be case with a consonant, which, as it could not 
be sounded alone, would be deemed to be nota name but an initial letter 
ouly. Now in this case *‘ M” was plainly an initial letter, for it could 
not be pronounced by itself, Standing by itself, therefore, it meant no- 
thing. He was sure a very eminent authoress (Miss Edgeworth), whose 
loss they had recently had to lament, was ol opinion that all the letters 
of the alphabet, by the mode in which they were explained, were ren- 
dered little more (to use judicial language) than “ a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare”’—that A BCU D, &c., meant A BC D, &c., and nothing more, 
buteven if it would avail him, he feared his friend could not rely upon 
such authority ; 





The Lorn Cuter Justice—You say the ‘‘M” means nothing—then let 
it mean nothing. Would a scratca be demarrable? 

Mc. Sergeaut Tatrourp—I say that “ M”’ by itself cannot be pronoun- 
ced, and means nothing; but here it does mean something, which some- 





thing ought to have been stated or explained under the statute. Sup- 
pose a person of the name ot Joba Robins, the Court would surely hold a 
declaration bad which described him by the word John and figures of the 
redbreast' Iu like manner the Court would hold this declaration bad, be- 
cause it either put a siga for one of the defendant’s names, or described 
it by the initial letter. A consonant by itself was a mere sound without 
meaning. The letter H, indeed, by the custom of London and some other 
places, was no sound at alli—( Laughter)—though elsewhere it protruded 
itself on all occasions.—( Renewed lauyhter. ) 

Mr. Justice Maute—lI had a policeman before me asa witness the 
other day, who told me he belonged to the “ ben’”’ division, and it was not 
uatil some further stage in the cause that I discovered it was not a divi- 
sion designated by the name of a bird, but by “ N,” the alphabetical let- 
ter.— (Great laughter. ) 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp—It will, probably, be contended that this per- 
son might have been christened in the manner the bill is signed, bat I 
submit that the court will not intend that. It is true we often hear of 
absurd Christian names, and [ myselt remember when many persons 
insisted upon having their children christened “ Sir Francis Burdett.” 

Mr. Justice Maute.-—I remember a very learned and ingenious argu- 
ment by Mr. Jardine, wheu I sat iu the Court of Exchequer, by which 
he proved to the satisfaction of the court, that the Christian name is the 
real name, and the surname is only an addition; that in the case of John 
Stiles, for instance, Johu is the real name, but Stiles was perhaps originally 
added only because the ancestor lived near one. 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp.—Then having, I hope, convinced the Court 
that ‘“‘ M” by itself canuot be name and means nothing, I submit it must 
be eee as an initial, and therefore that it ought to have been so 
Stated. 

Mr. Justice Maute.—Pleadings are in writing, therefore the law pre- 
sumes that the Court can read aud know its Tenens. Vowels may be 
names, and in “ Sully’s Memvirs” a Monsieur D'O, is spoken of; but 
cousonun's cannot be names alone, as they require in pronunciation the 
aid of vowels. 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp —Yes; but in the case of consonants they are 
taken to be but initials when used alone both in law and literature. 
Throughout the ponderous volumes of Richardson's novels, for instance, 
we fiud persons epoken of in this manner. In “Clarissa Harlowe,” for 
instance, “ Lord M.” is mentioned throughout four volumes, but it could 
never be understuod that this was the real name, or anything more than 
an initial, Again, an author well known to the Lord Chief Justice (Charles 
Lamb) wrote a farce eutitled simply “ Mr. H.” bat the whole turns upon 
this being the initial only of a name he wished to conceal. In his pro- 
logue to it, ke humorously says— 

“ When the dispensers of the public lash 

Soft penance give; aleuer and a dash—, 

When vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 

And loses half her progrees by curtailing, 

Faux are told in such a modest way, 

The affair of Colonel B— with Mrs. A—, 

You must forgive them ; for what is there, say, 

Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant, 

To such a very pressing Consonant? 

Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When mildly melting at a lover's suit, 

The wife's a Liquid, her good inan a Mute.” 
And he concludes by an appeal to the consequences of this “ mincing 
fashion,” which (said the Learned Sergeant) I trust will have great weight 
with your Lordships, fur he adds— 

“Oh, should this mincing fashion ever spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead; 

How would ambition sigh and nang the head, 

As each loved syllable should melt away, 

Her Alexander turned into great A, 

A single C her Cesar to express, 

Her Scipio sunk into a Roman S— 

And nick'd and dock'd wo those new modes of speech, 

Great Hannibal hunself to Mr. H—.” 

The Learned Sergeant then cited and argued upon a variety of cases on 
his side of the question, and submitted that their Lordships ought to de- 
cide in favour of his clieut. 





of every Englishman to be called by every name given to him at his ba 
tism; but he submitted that before he claimed to be privileged on that 
account, he must show that his privilege has been invaded. Here it was 
assumed throughout that the “ M.” iu the name ‘John M. Knott” was an 
initial letter, but he believed there were instances in which persons hod 
been christened in this remarkable way in this country. He was told 
there was lately a bank director who was christened * Edmund R. Rob. 
insoa;" but were it otherwise in this country, did it follow that in no 
other country, Jew, Turk, or heathen might not use such names? If, 
however, it were an initial letter, why did not his friend apply to have 
the right name substituted? If it were a misdescription, it was plead- 
able in abatement. Such a name might originate from an error of the 
clesgyman at the christening. 

The Lonp Cuier Justice—In the upper circles of society it is cus- 
tomary to hand in the name in writing, which prevents mistake. 

Mr. Justice Maute—The practice of the circles with which I am con- 
versant was, and I believe is, to give the name verbally. There was, 
however, a gentleman, the sheriff of one of the counties I went through on 
cireuit, Mr. John Wanley Sawbridge Erle Drax, whose name was very 
probably handed in.—( Laughter.) 

Mr. Rosinson—There are many Scotch and French names, such ag 
M’Donald, M Taggart, D’Harcourt, D'Horsey—how are such names to be 
set out in the pleadings? Suppose, again, a man’s name were the name 
of a river, as X? x 

Mr. Justice Maute—But that is not spelt so; it is idem per idem, X 
for ex. Beer, 1 believe, is sometimes cailed X, but not water. 

Mr. Rosinson—There are some of our names which are precisely those 
of letters, as Gee, Jay, Kay, &c. 

Mr. Justice Maute—But here it is not sonans, only consonans, and can- 
not be sounded without other letters. 

Mr. Rosinsoyx—Their Lordships shou!d remember the existence of a 
publication called the Fonetic Nuz, and unless they meant to givea 
“ heavy blow and great discouragement” to the rising science, he hoped 
they would not decide against his client.—(Laughter.) Bat he had seri- 
ously to submit that by demurring to this declaration the defendant ad- 
mitted, according to legal principles, that his name was that which was 
stated in the declaration. 

Mr. Justice Cresswet referred to and distinguished this case from the 
case of “ Roberts vs. Moon,” in 5 Term Reports, where a plea in abate- 
ment of misnomer, beginning, “ and the said Richard, sued by the name of 
Robert,” was held bad. 

Mr. Justice Mauve suggested that as £65 10s. depended upon the ques- 
tion it would be better for the plaintiff to amend. . 

Mr. Rosinson declined to do so, and contended no case could be cited 
directly, in support of the demurrer, and therefore the Court should decide 
in favour of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp having briefly replied. , 

The Lorp Cuizer Justice—The various stages in the argument in this 
case have been already discussed and decided. The courts have decided 
that they will not assume that a consonant letter expresses a name, but 
they will assume it expresses an initial only; and they further de- 
cided that the insertion of an initial letter is geound of demurrer, and 
is not merely an irregularity. In the ease of ‘‘ Nash vs. Collier” this 
Court decided that a demurrer to the declaration which described 
the defendant’s name as William Henry W. Collier was not frivolous, 
and gave a strong intimation, which the plaintiff had the good sense 
io attend to, that he ought to amend his declaration. That decision was 
acted upon by the Court of Exchequer in the subsequent case of “ Miller 
v. Hayes,” and as it appears to me the case is precisely similar to the 
present, | think we must decide in favour of the demurrer. 

The other Judges concurring, 

Judgment for the defendant. 





THE NAVIGATION-LAWS.—LORD STANLEY'S PROTEST. 


‘« Dissentient,— 

«1, Because the Bill, while professing to amend the laws for the en- 
couragement of British shipping and navigation, virtually repeals those 
laws under the protection of which the mercantile marine of this country 
has attained its present eminence. 

«2. Because such repeal was not called for by any state necessity, 
nor by public opinion, which, on the contrary, has manifested itself uni- 
versally and unequivocally as hostile to the measure. 

«3. Because any minor inconveniences to which British commerce 
may be subjected by the operation of the existing laws might easily have 
been obviated by modifications and amendments not inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the general principle. 

«4. Because the Bill fails to secure to the shipping aud commerce of 
this country in foreign ports advantages equivalent to those which it con- 
fers upon the shipping of foreign countries. 

“5. Because it surrenders gratuitously, and without any possible 
equivalent, to all foreign countrie, the trade between the United King- 
dom and its widely spread colonies and dependencies, iu which trade a 
very large proportion of our shipping and seamen is constantly aud pro- 
fitably employed. 

“6. Because, by the concession of the indirect carrying trade between 
the United Kingdom and all foreign ports, any one nation which may be 
able to rival us io building, manning, and sailing ships, will be enabled 
to enter into successful competition with us throughout the world, and 
thus lay the foundation of a maritime superiority which it is essen ial to 
this country to retain, and which it was the especial object of the navi- 
gation-laws to prevent any foreign powers from acquiring. 

“7. Because the Bill directly encourages the competition of foreign 
labour, and tends to diminish the demand for British seamen, British 
shipwrights, mechanics, and artisans, unduly to lower the amount of their 
wages, and greatly to discourage the employment of British industry. 

«8. Because the permission to register, as British, ships built in for- 
eign ports, will oa lead to a great transfer of capital to those for- 
eign ports, and to the infliction of serious injury upon the shipbuilding es- 
tablishments of this country, and the various branches of industry con- 
nected therewith, by which, in time of peace, employment is given to 
large numbers of our fellow-sulbjects, and the assistance of which in time 
of war, has been found indispensable to the maintenance of the strength 
and efficiency of the royal navy. 

“9. Because the Bill, by exposing British shipowners tu unlimited 
competition with those of foreign countries, while it leaves them subject 
to restrictions from which their rivals are exempt, holds out strong in- 
ducements to them to sail under a foreign flag, with foreign built ships 
and foreign seamen, to the manifest injury of the best interest of the 
country 

‘10. Because the royal navy is mainly dependent for its efficiency up- 
on the commercial marine,. and the classes of the community connected 
therewith; and this Bill, by discouraging the employment of British 
shipbuilders, ships, and seamen, tends directly to the reduction of the 
commercial marine, and thereby to the diminution of that naval strength 
which is the main foundation of the greatness of this country, and the 
surest defence of its independence.” 





PiacipE In a NEw Prace.—A New Tueatre.—The lovers of dram- 
atic entertainments will be glad to learn that a new theatre is about to be 
erected in this city, the site of which is on Gravier street, near Caronde- 
let, and which will be exclusively devoted to light performances, such as 
vaudeville, farce, burlesque, and the ballet. In Europe, this style of 
theatrical exhibition is exceedingly popular, entering more fully, as it 
really does, into the spirit of the cotemporary age, than the legitimate 
drama, and enabling its conductors, by confining their attention to one 
particular branch of the art, to bring ovt in greater variety and with 
more skill and accuracy, those novelties which successively spring up to 
paint the manners of the times, than if they were taken as mere subsidi- 
aries to fill up the remainder of an evening begun under the influence of 
the tragic muse. The models of this new place of amusement are to be 
found in the Theatre des Varidtiés in Paris, the Adelphi in London, and 
others in different sections of those two great cities, which, b the truth 
and piquancy of their representations and the high artistic taleat whieh 
their companies embrace, are nightly thronged with delighted attendants. 
The fact is, we are not always ready to shed tears with Melpomene, or to 
enter into the artificial refinements of elevated society as delineated in 
the pictures of genteel comedy: and at such times, when we are in want 
of entertainment, a light representation of every day life, where the 
dramatist paints a moral, in gay equivoque, or shoots * folly as she flies, 

in a strain of broad laughter—provoking humor is witnessed with unal- 
loyed delight. ; 

An association comprising forty of our most respectable and influential 
citizens will erect this theatre, the management of which is to be con- 
fided to Mr. Thomas Placide. This gentleman, who is unrivalled on this 
continent in certain stage characters, which will take the lead on the 
boards cf th» new establishment, is, we think, by his leng experience 
with everything connected with the drama, and his nataral good taste, ad- 
mirably calculated to carry out this enterprize to success. He will pro- 
ceed forthwith to Burope tor the purpose of selecting a ballet corps and 








Mr. F. Rosinsoy, on behalf of the plaintiff, said he did not deny the right 
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tion of the building; and already the scenery, 
= Ay we ofa Lies and elegant character, is in a state of great for- 
_ ess, under the skillful bands of our well known resident artist, 
M vdelli ’ “The house will open about the 15th of November, and we be- 
ve that with due atteation to the minutia of the stage, the costumin 
Of characters and the appropriate arrangement of scenery, the talent o 
che company we shall meet there cannot fail secoring @ liberal patronage 
from the Orleans public.—N. O. Picayune June 27. 

’ Lientxine Conpuctor.—During a thunder storm which passed 
ome Ouossebeld on Tharsday, the lightning struck the house of Mr. Hat- 
tersley, joiver, Brampton. The lightning struck the chimney, vam + 
descended, alter concassing and dislodging sume of the bricks, to = - 
wire in one of tae rooms. Along this it raa until it approached @ _ 
standing in the staircase, which it shattered, driving with great _— 
a metal pin to which the clock was attached through the wall In- 
to one of the rooms. Almost under the clock was the door opening, 
and open, to the kitchen, in which doorway Miss Aunie Hattersley was 
standing. The fluid seemed to have been attracted from the clock, in its 
descent, by a nail in the lintel of this kitchen door, and carrying the nail 
along with it grazed Miss Hattersley’s temple, singeing her hair, ran to 
the steel busk in front of her corset, marking her breast at the: top of 
the steel, and then ranning down her leg, which it grazed, found its way 
into the ground. Some idea of the force which tbe current in this zig- 
zag course exerted may be gathered from the fact, that some of the plas- 
ter about the lintel, which had, being a nou-conductor, opposed its aa 
sage, was thrown out with great violence and injured an opposite wal 
about five yards distant. Now the interesting part of the inquiry Is, did 
this stee! busk act in any way a6 an attractor to the lightning from above, 
or was it rather provi entially a conductor so situated as to divert the 
fluid from a course which might have cost the young lady her life? We 
incline to the latter opinion. The electric fluid came down and grazed 
the side of her head. Had nothing attracted it from this vertical course, 
it would in all probability have touched some of the vital organs. At. 
tracted by this steel rod, it changed its course; and it is observable that 
it only marked her body at the upper eud of the busk, having thencefor- 
ward been kept trom the body by its greater affinity for the metal. Its 
whole downward action being thus rendered external, Miss Hattersley 
appears, through the position of this steel rod, to have escaped with her 
life. As it was, the effect on her frame was very alarming; she lay long 
as if dead, and if Dr. Walker had not succeded very speedily after his ar- 
rival in producing a shock on the system, which restored action to the 
lungs, the result might have been different. The young lady remained 
in a state of insensibility for about an hour. We are very glad to hear 
that she is now progressing favourably, and trust that the shock will leave 
no meworial of its visit but the recollection of the alarm it created.— 
London Paper, June 18. 

Prcturss anp THEIR Prices.—Mr. W. W. Hope’s collection has very 
recently been brought to the hammer in London. On the record of the 
sale we notice the fullowing.—A. Van de Velde, “ A shepherd and shep- 
herdess and landscape,” 400 guineas.—-Murillo, the “ Virgin” and “ In- 
fant Christ,” 580 guineas, bought for the Marquis of Hertford. W. Van 
de Velde, “A Calm, witha Dutch Man-of-War, &c.," a picture of high 
quality, bought by Mr. Farrer for 340 guineas.—J. Ostade, “ The Bow! 
Players,” 250 guineas, bought by Mr. Norton.—P. Potter, “ Three Oxen,”’ 
a very fine picture, bought for the Marquis of Hertford for 500 guineas. 





Ciyess. 
PROBLEM No. 37, sy C. H. S. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and force black to checkmate him in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 36. 
White. lack 


> 


1. Kt(from Kt6) toQB4 ch K toQ5 
2 KP 1 ch K to Q4 
3% RtoQ6ch B tke R 
4. Ktto Kt 6 checkmate. 





To CorresponpENTs.—“ Amateur.”—We do not despair on considering the prospects of 
a resuscitation of the Chess Club in New York next winter. There are certainly players 
enough here to coopers it—the difficulty is to get a fair start. You muy rely upon it that 
in the event of such an undertaking being commenced, itshali have our most cordial 
su pport. 

a ee 
ResoLuTions, aDopTED BY THE GrRanD OranGe Society or BritisH 
Nortu America, at a meeting held recently at Toronto. 


Resolved—That averse as this Society has ever been to interfere as a body in 
mattere purely of a party and political nature; and recognizing in all its mem- 
bers, in their various capacities, as Representatives in the Provincial Legislature, 
as members of Municipal Corporations, as Magistrates, Jurors, and Freeholders, 
the full right of exercising the tranchise with which they may be severally in- 
vested, as in their judgment and discretion they may deem best for the public in- 
terests ; still, on a matter in which not merely political party, but the most solemn 
obligations of puTY and ALLEGIANCE are concerned, the Grand Lodge feel that 





—Teuiers, “* The Three Smokers,” 520 guineas —Van der Heyden, “ An | 


open place in a German town,” bonght by Mr. Farrer for 370 guineas.— | for the ir 


they would be basely shrinking from the performance of a sacred duty, did they 


hesitate, openly and before the world, to declare their views and opiniens. 


That under this conviction, they feel it imperative on them to state, 
First---That they regard the Bill lately passed by the Provincial Legislature 
idemnity of Rebels in Lower Canada, as an unconstitutional and most 


J. Steen, “The Poultry Market,” bought by Mr. F iiler for 500 guineas. arbitrary stretch of power; that the attempt by the Legislative Council and Le- 
gislative Assembly to pass such an act they hold to be unconstitutional ; that the 


—Rembrandt, ‘A portrait of Admiral Van Tremp,” bought by Baron A. 
Rothschild for 460 guineas. —Adrian Van Ostade, ‘“‘ The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” bought by Mr. Woodia for 450 guineas —Raysduel, “ A 
Landscape, with Waterfall,” Mr. Norton, 170 guineas.—Rubens, “ The 
Virgin and Infant, with St. Johan, St. Joseph, and St. Elizabeth,” 200 
guineas.—P. Wouvermans, “ Cavaliers preparing to start from a stable,” 
350 guineas.—This picture is engraved in the Lucien Bonaparte Gallery. 
Claude, “ Grand Landscape with figures—evening,”’ 


550 guineas. Greuze, 


| 


Earl of Elgin, by giving the royal assent to the said Bill, proved himself false to 
the Crown, and ipso facto, incapable to be longer considered in the light of the 
Representative of the British Monarch; that the Act itself is an act of rebellion 


against the Royal authority; and that every Orangeman, in common with every 


loyal man, of every religious and political party, is, in the opinion of the Grand 
Lodge, bound to resist it by every constitutional means which Heaven has placed 


| within his power. 


Second—That in every hour of trial and difficulty, the members of this Asso- 


“ Ariadne,’ 530 guineas, bought for the Marquis of Hertford.—Maurillo, | ciation, without reference to private interests, to their properties or their lives, 
| rushed forward to sustain British supremacy, and to maintain inviolate British 


“The Repose of the Holy Family,” 780 guineas, bought for the Marquis 
of Hertford. The aggregate amouat of the prices was above 10, 0002. 





Tue Guan Tict Casz.—There is some further detail in the following 


extract, beyoud the fact mentioned in a short paragraph last Saturday. | 


In this case, which involves the right of the public to travel through the 
picturesque valley of Glen Tilt, and which has been before the court so 
often of late, Lord Ivory gave judgment yesterday. The point under dis- 
cussion had reference to the title of the pursuers (Mr. Torrie, advocate, 
Aberdeen; Mr. R. Cox, W.S., Edinburgh; and Mr. Law, merchant, 
Perth) to raise an action of declarator against the Duke of Athol, for 
shutting up, or obstracting the road hetween Blair Atholl and Braemar 
through Glen Tilt. The Lord Ordinary’s jadgment sustained the title of 
the pursuers to sue ia the matter, and fouud the Duke of Atholl liable in 
the expenses of the preliminary discussion; aod, on the merits, remitted 
the case to the issue clerks for preparation, with a view to trial before a 
jury. The Lord Ordinary, in his note, states that the pursuers’ allega- 
tions, as to the road in question having been from time immemorial a pub- 
lic road, aud, uutil lately, maintained in whole or in part at the public 
expense, or by statute labour, &c,, and that the noble defender or his 
predecessors had illegally obstructed it, and disputed the right of the 
public to travel along it, must be taken in the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, as true. His Lordship then states that “the pursuers, in res- 
pect ot title and interest, staud very much in the same situation with the 
parties at whose instance in various cases, questions have heretofore been 
raised in regard to the right of drove road. It is their interest in the use 
of the road as res publica, which constitutes their title. It is not as own- 
ers or pussessors of any dominant tenement, asserting an ordinary right 
of servitude, that they pursue; and, of course, no written title is neces- 
sary to be produced in support of their action. To repeat the words 
of Lord Stair, tne highway is, “ patent to all the lieges without respect 
to land.” Accordingly, though all the proprietors in the district, and all 
the tenants and residenters in the immediate neighbourhood were to 
combine it is beyond their united power to shut up what is a public 
highway. And, were they to make the attempt, every party entitled to 
travel along the road would, in the very interest implied in that right, 
have sufficient title to prosecute declarator, or any other necessary pro- 
cess, to preserve and keep it open.’ The case will in all likelihood be 
— by a reclaiming uote, iato the Inner House.— Edinburgh Witness, 

nne 16. 


Cuzar Kxyow.epcr.—A petition has been presented to the House of 
Commons, Calling attention to the state of the paper manufacture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the effects resulting from the working of the laws 
relating to the manufacture and traffic of that article, in its various 
brauches. Nearly 3,000 persons have petitioned for a repeal of the duty ; 
and the manufacturers resident in the north of England, and paying ex- 
cise duties to the amountof more than £240,000 per annum, recently pre- 
sented a strong statement upon the subject. The grievous operation of 
thes» luties in impeding the circulation of works adapted to the wants 
and .astes of the mass of the people, is forcibly set forth in a document 
which Messrs. Chambers, the Edinburgh publishers, have prepared for 
presentation to Perliament. They state that during the five years ending 
with December last, they paid for printing paper the sum of £68,425, of 
which £14,335 were exacted as excise duties. While little burdensome 
in the case of high-priced books, these duties fall with great severity 
upon works which seek to make up by a large circulation for the cheap- 
ness of single copies. For publications of the class alluded to, paper 
forms the leading item of outlay, the cost of literary composition beleg 
small in comparison, while that of typography is insignificaut; and yet in 
the price of paper the duties form a proportion uot less than twenty-two 
and a halt per cent. This enliancement of the price of the article is al- 
one by Messrs. Chambers to be the only cause which has prevented 
ree ye from continuing or commencing various periodical works calcula- 

0 lutroduce the biessings of kuowledge and general culture into the 
pe ns regious of the jand. Excise duties on paper, stamp duties, 
an _ Upon advertisements, are so many legislative and governmen- 
tal efforts to impede the progress of knowledge, and in that t 
the improvemeut of the peo; le. Th snti-soci l lik is hie oo 
tase aul Seteine people. ney are anti-social alike io their na- 

An Hosovraste Girt.—A communication in the National Intelli 

P . éen- 
pd iaforms us that Lieut. Lynch, who commanded the U. S. Ex edition 

the Dead Sea, has presented the copyright of his N . 

ition to the child , ‘opyright of his Narrative of the Ex- 
ped caer ¢ ren of the late Lieut. Dale, U.S. N. This latter ofli- 

Fon » playe 4 pevmsinent part in the service performed, died on the 
voyage homewards, and was not long survived by his widow. 

Cotron Rore.—The Captain of a Spanj 5 
C., bas been fur many oe using pat ann —. = eee, © ; 
knowledge of this fact has suzgested the substitutio: Fel os hehe h ; 
in the manufacture of this important article. ee 








connexion ; and that, in the present case, they feel the obligation as binding and 
| the duty as imperative, to resist taxation for losses sustained by those who were 
| in arms against the Constitution, as in former days they were ready to peril pro- 

perty and life, to resist the aoem but more honourable attempts then made to over- 
| turn British supremacy. That the duty is as solemn and as binding now as it was 
| then; what has been won by past courage, must not be lost by present cowardice ; 
what we then dared to gain, we must now dare to defend. 

Third—That we hold that the man who does anything to alienate the affec- 
tiens of the people from that loyalty which they should ever hold for the Sovereign, 
and the due attachment which they should at all times maintain for the peace and 
welfare of the country, is worse than a PUBLIC INCENPIARY—the one only de- 
stroys houses and property, at all times liable to accidents and decay—but the 
other saps the foundations of the Throne, supplies living springs to the floods of 
civil commotion, and brings in its train, not only the desolation of dwellings and 
the destruction of property, but also the ruin of families, the overturning of na- 
tions, and even the loss of human life. That, while this Grand Lodge condemn 
(as they most unrsservedly and most unequivocally do) the incendiaries who 
committed the recent outrages in the city of Montreal, they feel bound to state, 
that they hold Lord Elgin and his advisers as responsible for the acts then com 
< wong and, if possible, as even more guilty than the parties who committed 
them. 

Fourth—That we held the organization and arming of the French Canadian 
party in lower Canada, andthe daxing of the people of the Province to arm, equip 
and pay the said French party, tobe unauthorized by the constitution, and dan- 

erous alike to the peace of the Province and the liberties of the people ; and 
that we consider such armament to be a sufficient cause ond justification for the 
immediate and efficient organization of the loyal. 

Fifth,—That the present advisers of Lord Elgin, having, in their places in the 
Provincial Parliament, declared that the rebellions in 1837 and 1838 were justifi 
able, and that those who were engaged iv suppressing them were the true re. 
bels, we declare that we can only view such men as rebels, or at least as the 
abettors and apologists of rebels ; and that Lord Elgin, by retaining theni in his 
confidence, afier such declarations, has deeply insulted every man, and has 
afforded just grounds to believe that other motives than those of patriotism, are 
the life springs of the disastrous pulicy and the violent partizanship which he has 
since so openly displayed. 





A Mutiny on Boarp a Convict Suir at Bermupa—Its Prompt 
Suppression.—We have to record to-day a circumstance of a very pain- 
ful nature, which occurred yesterday morning on board the Medway, con- 
vict hulk, lying at the Navy Yard, of which ship F. B. Black, Esq,, is 
overseer. 

An inquisition was held yesterday on board ths Medway, by Charles C. 

Keane, Esq., coroner, on a view of the bodies of Thomas Kerrigan and 
John Tobin, convicts belonging to that ship, who had met with their 
deaths from a discharge of fireams. The particulars of this unfortunate 
catastophe are, we learn, as follows:— 

A prisoner of the name of James Cronan, had been previously sen- 
tenced to receive corporal punishment for mutinous conduct; but the 
sentence was not carried into effect at the time it was passed, in conse- 
quence of the illness uf the overseer. Peremptory orders were, how- 
ever, received on Monday evening, to delay the punishment no longer, 
whether Mr. Black were sufficiently well or not toattend. Accordingly, 
all hands were turued up early yesterday morning—the officers to carry 
the sentence into execution on the man Cronan, aud the prisoners to wit- 
ness the punishment. The guard, fully armed, together with the over. 
seer and his officers, (twenty in all) were drawn up on the quarter-deck; 
the medical officer was also present. These arrangements are customary 
as we are informed, on al] occasions of punishment. ; 

It is necessary to state here, that the man who was about to be punish- 
ed, had a brother on board (older than himself), alsoa prisoner; and 
that, from kindly motives Mr. Black senta messenger to the elder Cronan, 
apprising him that he had permission to absent himself from witnessing 
his brother's punishment ; butthis humane step elicited an impertinent 
rejoinder—the man expressed his intention to muster with the rest. 

The whole of tbe convicts attached to the Medway (between five and 
six hundred) were assembled on the spar deck, which is in the forward 
part of the ship, and divided from the quarter deck by a barrier or railing 
between four and five feet in height. Previously to the prisoner being 
tied up, he was addressed by the overseer on the enormity of his cou- 
duct; but while the proper officers were in the act of securing him to 
the gratings or ladder, lis brother rushed forward and leaped on the 
barrier, waving his hat at the time, aud calling his brother by name. 
He (the elder Cronan) then addressed some words in the Irish tongue 
to the men behind him. which call was promptly answered by a wild 
cheer and a general rush of some 250 convicts to the barrier, upon which 
they ciustered like bees, preparatory to a leap upon the quarter-deck. 
The ringleader (the elder Crouan) was armed with a case-knife, which 
he brandished; and many others of the men were observed to be simi- 
larly armed. Mr. Black, the overseer, waved his hand to the men 
who were desperately excited, and called on them to “ fall back ;’ but 
they entirely disregarded bis authority. The moment was fearfully crit- 





i-al. Seeing the determined onward rush of the infuriated men, and that 


there could be but one object contemplated—namely, the rescue of the 
prisoner Cronan, and the massacre of the haudfal of persons on the 
quarter deck—Mr. Black promptly gave the order to the guards to fire, 
which was immediately tollowed by a volley from the front rank. This 
not having avy immediate effect (the misguided and maddened men, 
presuming that blauk cartridges only were fired) the order to fire wos 
repeated when the rear rank who were kept in reserve, moved to the 
front and fired. Two of the mutinous convicts fell dead, and twelve 
were wounded. Instantaneously the mutiny was quelled. The men 
burriedly retreated to hiding places in and about the forward part of the 
ship, and order aud quiet were again in the ascendant. The puvishment 
was unswerving!y administered to the prisoner who was the cause of the 
disturbance. Oue of the wounded men died yesterday afternoon, The 
ringleader, Cronan, is among the wounded. 

If iull consideration of the features of this mutinous movement, and the 
tremendous consequences that would doubtless have ensued bad there 
been any lack of decisive action, we unhesitatingly state that too much 
credit cannot be awarded to the guard and officers generally for their 
firmness on this occasion, and particularly to Mr. Black, for seizing the 
proper moment when to execate his most paintul but necessary daty. 

A lengthy and painstaking investigation (occupying seven hours) took 
place before the corover, and, after due deliberation, the jury voanimous- 
ly returned a verdict of justifiable homicide.— Bermudian, July 4. 





ProressionaL Zeat.—The late Surgeon Carmichael cherished and 
bonoured the profession by which he rose to wealth and eminence. He 
bequeathed 4,500/. to the Medical Benevolent Society, 3000/. to the Roy- 
al College of Surgeons, the interest to be applied to granting a quadren- 
vial prize for the encouragement of medical science, and 5000/. to the 
Richmond Hospital School of Surgery. 


More Testimont1Ats.—It will soon happen that a man will be set down 
as a nobody, unless he can show his credentials in the shape of gold or 
silver testimonials. Mr. Mitchell, the lessee of St. James’s Theatre, is 
the last of the fortunate ones, whose names are recorded in the London 
papers. Asplendid candelabrum and silver salver attest his merit, and 
the generosity of his friends. These offerings were presented on the 
dey of bis benefit. On the occasion of the latter Madame Cinti Damoreau 
re appeared before a London audience. 


Stitt AyotHer.—Such statements as the following, in the Boston Allas 
ot Wednesday, we always have pleasure in copying. 

A Guld Medal, ot the value of aboat sixty dollars, was received on 
Monday at the Custom House from Wasbington, to be presented to Capt. 
Oliver Gorham, of brig Adelphi, for his successtnl exertions in reseuin 
the officere and crew of the British barque Jane Blain, atsea. The t 
lowing is the inscription on the medal: 

“From the British Government to Capt. Oliver Gorham, of the U. 8. 
brig Adelphi, of Boston, for saving the crew of the British barque Jane 
Blain.”’ 

Two silver ones were also received, to be presented to for the officers 
of the Adelphi, by Messrs. Lowell and Hussey. 





INDUSTRY AND INTELLIGENCE REAPING THEIR Rewarp.—We under- 
stand that William Chambers, Esq., the eminent Edinburgh publisher, 
has bought the fiue estate of Glenormiston, in his native county of Pee- 
bles. The sum given is stated to be slightly exceeding 25,000/., a 
moderate price, but showing no great diminution in the value of land. We 
cordially congratulate our friend on his accession to his new territorial 
honours. His talents, public spirit, and love of the country will render 
him an excellent and valuable laird, and the bucolic ranks will be the 
better for an infusion of literature. He may remember the quaint ad- 
vice given in an old almanack of Charles the Second’s time, quoted by 
Scott, in which the reader is recommended to walk a mile or two every 
morning beture breakfast in the month of June, and if he can possibly 
so manage it to lethis exercise be taken upon hisown land. This very 
agreeable way of enjoying the country air Mr. Chambers now possesses. 
He may peu articles under the shade of his own trees, and like the happy 
old Corycian in Virgil, live on the corn and fruits of his own growth and 
plantation. His wouderful little three-halfpenny sheet has fairly beat the 
large fourpence halfpenny folios; but the brotherhood of the press will 
all rejoice in the success of their potent ally, who, with his congenial and 
traternal partner, has done so much for the cause of intelligence—tor Scot- ' 
land—and (in the best sense of the term) for the people —Jnverness 
Courier. 





A Patace Ananpoyep.—The Pavilion at Brighton, that architectural 
fantasy of George IV, is not only neglected by Queen Victoria, but a bill 
is being prepared authorising the Crown to sell it. The inhabitants of 
Brighton are sore on the subject, and have held a public meeting to pro- 
test against this step, or to organise some scheme for preventing its en- 
tire demolition, Though beneath contempt, in some respects, it is unique 
of its kind, and we confess we should hear with regret that its site was 
occupied by a “ Pleasant Row” or “ Prospect Place” of lath and plaster 
buildings. 





RENEWAL or THE OtpEN Timr.—The Scottish Society of London gave 
a very brilliant féte in Lord Holland’s Park at Kensington on the 20th 
and 2istult. The Queen attended on the second day. Archery, hurling 
the hammer, foot running, broadsword exercise, and other mauly sports 
were exhibited before an immense assemblage. We have no room this 
week for particulars. 





Army.—The following is a list of the Waterloo officers present at the 
Duke of Wellington’s annual banquet on the 18th ult. Prince Castelci- 
cala, the Neapolitan Minister, Count Kielmansegge, the Hanoverian Min- 
ister.—Fizip Marsuat, the Marquis of Auglesey.—Generats, the Earl 
of Stratford, Sir, Colin Ha'kett, and Sir Frederick Adam.—LigutTgenant 
Generats, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Alexander 
Woodford, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir James Macdonell, James W. Sleigh, 
Sir Arthur B. Clifton, the Earl of Cathcart, Viscount Hardinge, the Hon. 
E. P. Lygon, Sir George Scovell, Su N. Douglas, Lord Saltoun, Henry 
Wyndham, and Sir Edward Bowater.—MaJsor Generats, Sir H. W. 
Rooke, H. D’Oyly, the Hon. H. Murray, T. Dalmer, James Hay, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple Ross, Douglas Mercer, John Reeve, Archibald Money, E. Par- 
kinson, R. Llewellyn, Richard Egerton, Sir William Chalmers,-James 
Boteler Parker, James Claud Bouchier, James Grant, Thomas W. Taylor, 
Felix Calvert, Sir De Lacy Evans, A. Macdonald, Lord James Hay, James 
Shaw Kennedy, Lord Sandys, George Bowles, F. W. Robbins, Roderick 
M’Neil, and W. L. Walten.—Cotonets, H. Dawkins, Michael Childers, 
Thomas Wildman, Hon. H. Hely Hatchinson, John Martin, Sir J. Max- 
well Wallace, W. G. Moore, Sir H. Floyd, Edward Keane, James Simp- 
son, Hon. G. Anson, 8. Stone, Lord Hotham, C. P. Ellis, Hon. G. Cathcart, 
F. P. Buckley, Charles Yorke, Berkeley Drummond, C. F. R. Lascelles, 
E. W. Bouverie, Lord Rokeby, J. C. Chatterton, aud A. C. Keunedy. — 
Lizutenant-Cotonets, the Right Hon. George Lionel Dawson Dawer, 
Hon. George T. Keppel, Martin, and G. W. Horton. 





Osirvary.—On the 25th of April, at Funchal, Madeira, aged 29, Robert Hugh 
Smith Barry, Esq, late Captain 10th Royal Hussars. On the 16th ult., in his 
76:h year, at Culonel Fryer’s, Rugby, Michael Franklin, Esq., of Cheltenham. 
He was son of the late Michael Frookiin, Esq., of Halifax, Nova Scotia. former- 
ly Governor of that province.—On the 7th ult., in London, aged 66, John Gideon 
Millingen, Surgeon to the Forces, half-pay. 


Navy. 


The following officers have been appointed tu the La Hogue, 60, Steam 
Frigate, at Sheerness:—Captain M‘Dougall late of the Vulture, Lieutenants 
Hardman, E. Scott, W. B. Urmston, and John Ward. 

A Frencu [non Steamer.—The French Republican Schooner Phentz, 
Captain Borins, sailed on the 16th ult. from Plymouth for Lisbon, with M. 
Barrot (brotberot M. Odilon Barrot,) his lady, family, and suite. M. Barrot 
has been appointed Minister at the Court of Portugal from his Government. 
After the Pheniz has landed him she will return to Cherbourg. The 
Pheniz is iron built, with a sharp bow aud bluff round stern; she regis- 
ters about 360 tons, draws 10 to 11 feet, and her engines—vonstructed y 
private manufacturers at Havre—are of 200 horse-power, With the ex- 
ception of two small brass cylindrica! pieces forward, her only armament 
consists of an iron 32 pounder placed mid-ships, right aft. To give play 
for this weapon, the ship’s counter and taffrail hang somewhat over the 
hull; and the rudder case seems to be well sunk into the frame of the 
vessel. The round rudder head is of small circumference; the tiller works 
in it under the main deck, and the wheel is carried well forward. She 
is provided on deck with three com #, placed triangle-fashion m front 
of the wheel, and baving bars of soft iron, sheathed in copper and brass 
running fore and aft, aud right and left, so as to counteract the attraction 
of the iron frame of the ship. At the foremast head is an isolated com- 
pass, by which the others are examined and corrected at stated intervals. 
She is schooner rigged, her masts being very wide apart, and is propel- 











led by paddle wheels, the floats of which are perforated. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRAVELS ADVENTURES, &c.—EUROPE 


S OF ITALY.—B of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. 

y Bev. ober Turnbull, paste Nagy of Scotland.”’1 vol. 12mo., with two en- 
gravings; $1 25. The edition, with extra illustrations, handsomely bound, will be ready in 
eatumn. 


“It will be read at the present time withdeep interest.”—Com. Adv. 


VIEWS A-FOOT ; on, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. 4 Bay- 
ard Taylor. Neweaition,with an additional Chapter of Practical Information for Pedes- 
Sketch ofthe Author in P: Costume, froma Drawing by T. 
oth, $1 25, The same, fancy cloth, gilt extra, $175. 

“Thereis afreshness and forcein the book altogether unusual in a book of travels. * * * 
As text-book for trave the work is easen y Valuable; it tells how much can be ac- 
with very li means, when energy, curiosity, and a love of adventure are 

the prompters.”— Union ine. 


P aoe SPANIARDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. By Richard Ford. 12mo., green cloth, 


as best English book, ison, that has ever appeared for the illustration. 
qunenty of the general Sepclomai enh Ince! curiosities, but or the National character and 
manners of Spain.”—Quarterly Review. 

“Thisis avcry clever and amusing work,”—Louisville Examiner, 

*,* Wachiogton Irving commends this as the best modern popular account of Spain. 


SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Bysn American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq. 
Baltimore,| 12mo. 50 cents. 
“This book is-a delightful instance of the transforming and recreative power of the mind 
mutw., touches. The most hackneyed ground of Europe, persons and objects 
have the theme-for the iast balf dozen years of literary remittance from abroad, 
appearsto us clothed with new charms and meanings, because examined witha finer pen- 
trationthan they have been by any other Eng/:sh or American res ageettiniinnen ty? 
u 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, . 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
FPeencu and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett k W/elford, and 
Putoam. Also of John Nimmo, Toronto. 


Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespirit * * * Excellent, aevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this votume. Several of his trans!ations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prost of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know of nothing better in this way. 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have re) to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.—London Examiner, \7ih April, 1847. 

He bas, however, given a faithful, in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 
“— a book that must be acceptable to ry class of readers, because it bears within it 

germs ef value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 
In one point Mr. Young petoutery excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance tue exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithful to the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; ali songs of im- 
per tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
on and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation. Thislittle volume by 

a weer may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
y, . 

ae ge translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Youn ° 
bee, east, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite p 

pon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author for 
he has very muaanerteey in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character.—John Bull, April, 1847 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young’s translations— 
+ those who havea yes = ofboth senewages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and a delightful occupation —Lendon Illustrated News. 1 May, 1847. 


He has produced a set of translations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
Seppe on able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—La Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 








YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The tn- 

est collection of Paintings and Engravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, untit 10 er. mM. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and S turdays until 
sunset, my 5—im 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of Great Britain 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of France. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wharton's State Trialsunder Washington and Adams | vol. $vo. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol 12mo. 

Kaloolah, by W. 8. Mayo. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Tracts for Cities and Tracts on Ventilation. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s Holidays Abroad. 1 vo’. 12mo. 

“= — England Historical and Genealogical Register. Complete and con- 
nue 

Keath’s Musings in the Laboratory. Gift of the Author. 

Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Giftof the Author. 


CHESS. 


NEW WORK ON CHESS, by KERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
; “ HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
une 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of F ctatings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 1@ o’clock, a. m. 
until 10 o’cleck p. mM. Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 centa Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. June 23—2m 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE CHURCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PAR'SH IN TORONTO 

are dgsirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NEW 
CHUR in tne GOTHIC STYLE to replace that destruyed by tne late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet lovg ny 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wi.h- 
out including the Aisl~s,it contained pews, and the intention of the Vrstryis, that the 
New Church shall not be on a less scale, and tha: it shali afford the means of restoriag as 
man we. 

The materials to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exclusive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 
bear afull real of tells. Printed instructions can be obtained on application to THOS, D. 
HARRIS, Esq., or LEWiS MOFFAT, Esq., Churchwardens. Toronto. The Plans, &c., 
must be seat to the Churchwardens on or before the 14th AUGUST next. 

The successful Candidate to receive £75, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superintend the Buidiog. The second best toreceive £50. Thethird 225. jel6—iIm 


WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, Importers and dealers in English, French and G Line and Mezzotint 
s, 





June 30 
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s, er , Views. &e., &c., have bE anaes te offer, with their choice and 
lected assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im- 
portant publications : 


LORD WILLIAM RUSSEL! TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, from the original picture by Smyru. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most tomnbing ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopatt, and finely engraved by E. GooDaLt; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “SoLp1er’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original picture by C. F. Kionsoz,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by »1 inches. 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofherkennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a moving expr°ssionoffear; another is meking an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata liutle distance, is striving against the stream. The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced } Beno whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest cpoctne of this noble animal 
feeling it impossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar off 
is seen an irundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HERRING, and companion 
@ “Tue Society oF Frienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLovrep.—Two of Herrino’s beavtiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herrine. 


MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHoNseE Francois, from the 
original picture by Ary Scherrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand. 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
mature by A. Kallner,and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
ap in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 


entirely u . 

W.& 8. have soe peltished No. lof “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Crry Hate a aye Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS3URGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 


R, EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and wil! attend at the usual 

hours ; viz. from 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, ¥.it, ced bem 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—3m 


LAND OFFICE. 


inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
Staies. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
pre per acre, With good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie 10 to 20 miles of 
ricksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part ofthe be mpd hw with fine timber, and 

itt 











Tes SUBSCRIBER offers 


water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 
ten times pay for the land. Good coukety, and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already boug' t and now being so successfully 
worked. Some have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


h 
WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 31st March. sy. 


ap 14-—6m 

WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 4pril 
1783, in the Old City Hall, New York, Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Origi- 

nal Picture by T. H. Matreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 b inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Suhsc tfully solicited. 
Copies will be furnished io the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can yegeee 
to prod roofs, $3 each. The first 





care and time being ite to uce fine impressions. P: 
0 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 


“ J. . JENKINS. 





GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 
my 19—¢m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
_ 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
a PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
85 BLEEKER STREET. 


myiin 











EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for one, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establi ents in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest es in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, ther with such improve- 
ments as fit ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of steamships. Orders for any piece can 


be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


Theatres, Bridges, pecimens 
Porcelain, Marble, front Silver and Wood. Upwarde nt sno pana 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Im Commissioner Keyin his assis 
and Linchong, cod ‘the ship 


ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howgqua, Sam 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the 





; rep of the growth and manufacture of T. ilk, Co <-4 
Also of scenery Comnghent the Empire, processions, furniture, eee AS oe ~ A 
From theupper part of the hall is ded a great ber of Lanterns of the most cu, ~ 





shapeand description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve y: mg 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Lusso ot palfprice 
uoee theCustoms, History. Trade iv.otChina jan 6—t 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and 
guished member of the Medical Profesdon of this city the following testimonial ~ 4 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TesTimMoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 


“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine whi 
sented me, and am ha py to bear m tedlunon in its favour. ch om pre- 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cothartic at once mild and 











LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Apply to 
T g PPRUPRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
* tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. . William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. B 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prosp examples, pames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 


Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in casesof disputed claims 
should any such arise] or otherwise. 
pia J days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
oO! cy, 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business conne*ted with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq, John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M.D 











Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Faq. 
Physician, Septimus W ie . Dv, 
Bankers, Messrs.Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. | Anthon Rersiog, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gailatin, Esq. 
. Samuel Wetmore Est, Jaen Geter Eee Eeq., 
H Grinnell, Esq. ohn Cryder, Esq. 
i Joh Ride 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEZESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Haq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........+sseececseeeceeseeeeseeessHon. Willis Hall. 
BOlicitOr.....ecreccecsccccrevccecscceverecececeeeecAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 we oneet, 
ew York. 

(eS CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 

MLUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hi C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. " . ; ed 
N Lives, and transac’ ess 
dependent apon BP ab jue or panty oes Life; to grant or gardens’ Aonaiie 


f inds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
bg ay AH the westine advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Cc bled, from the investment of the Promiams in Province at a rate of com- 





pany are 
eres! ond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
Pot deduction mm po he Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
Bate or ioterred for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exerc: comeel over ere, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
the prompt settlement of claims. 
by none om be effected WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in helt poorly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been ghopred by wh — credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
remiums, secured cy alone. 
r. . pee ae) Peamtus to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








ize. ih) Without | Half Credit. | Age. | With | Without | HalfCredit. 
Age Profits Profits. | ...ees.-s00s Profits. Profits. oecnccccepes 
15 1131 4 9 8 eee a 3 62 214 8 
20 1174 PUM ccscktares 6.1 3171 340 374 
Po 229 1447} L176 50 4131 31711 414 
30 293} 202] 2 26 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6182 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LOWER than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, a Aen Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford........sses-++eeeseeeee William Muirhead... 
CObourg....cesseeeereeesesseeees James Cameron.... 
Colborne........+sess+0ee0.+ee08 Robert M. Boucher. 
DUndas....ccceccccrcccccccccc-cocccsecoscsssecceves 
George 209000 
Frederick A. Wilson. 
David Buchan.......- 










Dr. James Hamilton. 
Dr. Alexander Anderso’ 
. Dr. 8S. C. Sewell....... 













Lachlan Bell..... eeevessede S6be0 
nd Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....-...00+ 
Williams Le otiere.:.. Dr. Samunl J. Stretiord......... 
of the Board 
By,order of the OOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 












] t, whichshould combine also, the properties which § { 
een g bh may ? propertie ich exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered I 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and ntly asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intPinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORAE, TEETER. M.D. 

0. Yarren street, N. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. ” pm. % 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Dra andA - 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Welven, N. Y. ‘ one oube 

Also forsale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way ‘00 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baitimore st. Baltimore. "Pred. Brown, 
Chestnut Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston, Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
‘ LL st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggista throughout me Uniteg 

une 16 


REMOVAL. 


P#HiLtr ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and uodinety Flute, and Guitar, would in 
form hie patrons and friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No. 5 and 6, second floor.) my 5—éw 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


4 kj UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. ae . 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNIA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beagage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $50 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 ths. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............$225.......... $100. 
do, do do Bate BrtGdye0 ccveccccceccccccccccocceeRMescces oveeeeh DS 
do, do do San Francwco.......++++ eovccccccce S00. sesceeeee 150 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 












Captains’ 
Asia. -C. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia ...............W J.C. Lang 
oom -+.eA, Ryrie | Niagara.......s.ccssssesseees J. Stone 
me , 


-N. Shannon | Canada............... Wm. Harrison 
BGrOpe.cccccccccce cocccecscces -E G. Lott! Cambria. ........cceeceeeeeeed. Leitch 


Caledon --» W Dougias. 


Che vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 


Captains. From 
Ameries..cccccccccccccecs --Harrison............. “ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
Hibernla........sseeeeeeeee se StONG,....06 sesseseee “ New York, Wednesday, July ilth. 
Canada.....cceccceeseeeeeee SUCKING. ..eceeereeees “ Boston, Wednesday, July 18th 
Niagara...ccccccceeceeeees RYTIC..ccccececeseee’s “ New York, Wednesday, July 25:h. 
Caledonia.......sseceseseeeLseitch......- Sorecces i Boston, Wednesduy, Aug. \st. 
BOFORR.c co ccccccccccsemcccseksMbvccvcccbscddostese New York, Wednesday, Aug 8b. 
Cambria.....cssseceesesceesSNADNON-cessecesesss “ Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th. 
America.....+..+++ eeeecesees HOrrigon....... Pedeve “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22¢ 
Susenge in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...,.........$120. 
o in second do do do Devccccccccccaporcewes 7. 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

Au s and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice, 
For freight or passage, apply to B. CUNARD, Jr 

Oct 28 33 Broadway i” 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


yas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 












ips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World. .» Knight...... .- July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ; Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2) 
West Point eeeMulliner,....ccccseeLl.coveees ° ef eo err 
Fidelia... ee V@QtOn..cscersecee 16.seeeee Sept Jan 1....-May 1 
Roscius.... cocee DIGTIAS....000000+ Be cecceee BOs es | TT | rss | 
Isaae Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dee 1....Apr 1 |.....16...+0+++el6seeeeee IE 
Ashburton..... «see Bunting..... osccecocsebeceses, Soocegcce © Isocecdlccoscosegmeopebenent 
Constellation, . oo... LUCO..corcceccoses Lsccccccekleccocossll | .ee+Qirecees oe Weevcevesdd 
Yorkshire.......s000 Bryer. ....csseeeee-eMGscoseceelOscceeee 16 | Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
BIddOnS....ecrcceces CODD. .cersceseccceeDrevercceDcveeceesD | sees Ibevecveeeellecsvsoeell 
Columbia ........... Furber........Sept. 1...-Jam 1... May 1 |..++ 16.ceceeeeeI6sceveee 16 


Patrick Henry.....-.Delano....ccceeeees Grssecsee Geececeee © leave Shesveveesedhevssveeedl 
Waterloo. ....ccccess AMOD. .cecccsceseee LbeeoeseeeLliee 
New York.....0+++-sCropper, ..scceseese LGsesesneelGsee 


sane eens Maneeeene 


Nov 1....Mar 1....July/ 





Sheridan. ....0.00+e++COPMiSh..cescceseesQeeccecesDveeeeeeeel |oove Lbesoesceesdeoceeee LI 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jum@ 1 | eee 16.ceeeeeee MGs eceeeee lf 
= Clay. .ee-eeee+HOW1]ANd...ceceseee Greceeeee Grove eee & | sens Sheeeereresthesenvened! 4 
ohn R. Skiddy.......Shipley seeeee coocce Ueccccccchbascccccckl feces Moccccccs Meovccces & 
Oxford....--seesseees SON....++.16..- . Dec 1.... Apr 1...-Aug i 





Gars“ ick. ..0.0e00ee0e+EldPidge..ceesesces WeeeerseeDiveeereeeRd | eves Lhececcceesllecceeveel) 
Cambridge......... -Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 | ..++ UGeeseseeeedG.eeeeeee16 

These chi are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in peat of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. ens 


Price of passage to Liverpool... 
. ontezunre ieaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
ts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac t, Columbia, Yorkshire. elia - 
“Sie witetta- GOODHUE & CO, or C’H. MARSHALL, R. ¥. 
‘eiteal BARING, BROT! ERS & CO. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Poin aterloo, Constellation, and John R. 
Se See re eee "ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. ” 
T. & J. SANDS & £0. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Hen ay and New World, 
= . ate GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,'N. ¥. 
: CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
ents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garric 
As ” us mm SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TS line of packets will hereafter be posed of the following ships, which wil! suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing pes from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th an 28th, and Portswoulh 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Days of Sailing from 


Shi » Days of Sailing from New 
at eatin Ww York. Londo 


n. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 4 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “n, 7s * & July - Nov. 4 te. *S 


















Southampton, new, E. E. Mor; June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 , . 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jt. |“ 24, “ 24, “241 Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. Ss] * ee , i3 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker "oS .* & 24 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 5 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 & 2, 28, June 13 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “e4, « «O4, 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 15, 


ed navi 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienc 
tors. Greal eure will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best éeoatlp. 


inh lt, without wines 

‘The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, . 
and neers. Neither the Maptatns nor owners of these ackets be LY I 1 lS 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, es lar Bills o' Lae South creel N. . 


SWOL ° 
wi and to aN ONG “BROTHERS & CO., London. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York cn 

















the 1st of each month, as follows:— H 1 
i: avre! 
ome ri of . (16th February, 
- DENIS, ¢ iat Mav... 16th June, 
Howe, master. List Septemper a a" 
D Febru t are 
ST. NICHOLAS, nf tented $n Ju'y 
Everleigh, master. ist Octobe . C 16th Ree. 
ist March. 16th April, 
BALTIMORE, let July... ; 16th August, 
Conv, master. ist November. es — er, 
ONEIDA, Ist April..... fi th May, 
Ist August seveees ¢ 16th September, 
Funck, master. Ist December.......2.. 16th January. 


e first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 


The ships are all of th te Genes 
price of passage is $100 without wie ot a vad free ses but those actually 
Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded freefrom Say exPOe EN, Agents, 
tncurred e8 Wall Street. 
mar 13 





WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 








apes JOHN NYALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 


dec 18 Hamilton. 


OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





